























To Buyers of THE WRITER at Newsstands: 


We are frequently told that it is difficult to obtain THE WRITER on 
newsstands. Now, this is as disappointing to us as to the would-be pur- 


chaser. But let us make clear a few facts— 


To place even one copy of THE WRITER on each newsstand through- 
out the United States (and we also distribute in Canada), it would be 


necessary to print over 50,000 newsstand copies. 


THE WRITER is indeed a ‘‘class magazine in a class all its own’’— 
of primary interest to a limited group. It wil! always depend more on 
its circulation than on its advertising for success, and more on the regular 
subscriber than the casual reader. 


Manufacturing and distributing costs are such that THE WRITER 
makes practically no profit on the newsstand sale. However, we are only 
too glad to send as many copies as may be desired on newsstands. But 
the newsstand dealer must pay carriage charges on all magazines received 
from his news company distributor. You will appreciate why he prefers 


to limit his supply to the known demand. 


In view of these facts, therefore, won’t you co-operate with us by 


placing a standing order with your dealer? 
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Gamaltel Bradford: A Challenge 


By Lreonarp Wark, Jr. 


For many years the great biographer contributed editorials 
to the Boston Herald, and Mr. Ware, of the editorial staff, 
thus writes from first-hand knowledge of his subject. 


HE wonder of human life and not 

a small share of its occasional irony 
are bound up in the career of Gamaliel 
Bradford. The wonder—because Brad- 
ford, like Francis Parkman, worked al- 
most all his life under the heartbreaking 
handicap of ill-health. The irony—be- 
cause popular recognition came at last, 
after forty years of effort, largely 
through a book review by a man many 
years his junior, H. L. Mencken. The 
sharp-penned critic of Baltimore did not, 
of course, make Gamaliel Bradford. Brad- 
ford had been writing his psychographs, 
and they were appreciated by a discrim- 
inating audience, for at least a decade 
before Mencken enthusiastically called the 
attention of the present generation to him. 
But until that day in 1922 Bradford 
was but one of several thousand lesser 
known writers. The astute Mencken rec- 
ognized his gifts and was instrumental 
in lifting him, overnight, into the ranks 
of our foremost men of letters. 

Any faint-hearted or discouraged 
writer will feel that his troubles are 
petty, his obstacles puny, on comparing 
his lot with that of the man who died 
a few weeks ago at his boyhood home 
in Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. He 
possessed certain advantages, to be sure. 
He had a family background of culture 
and traditions. His father, also named 
Gamaliel, was seventh in line of descent 


from Governor Bradford of the Ply- 
mouth colony and carried on the tribal 
tradition of participation in_ public 
affairs. The son also inherited sufficient 
wealth to permit him to live independ- 
ently of what he might earn. An 
enormous advantage, you will probably 
say. Yes, but also a terrific temptation 
not to do anything—to lie back and, 
with the excellent excuse of poor health, 
to watch the world glide by the door. 

But Bradford could not do that. He 
must be part of the world, if only to find 
out what able-bodied men did and to 
retell their deeds to others. Even in 
boyhood he was a_ weakling, born 
under the cloud of inherited tuberculosis. 
With the help of tutors and the bene- 
fit of travel abroad he prepared for 
Harvard and entered college in the fall 
of 1882, only to have to return home 
before his freshman year was well 
started. For several years afterwards 
the youth pursued his education under 
a young teacher only a few years older 
than himself, Professor Marshall L. Per- 
rin, now of Boston University. Recall- 
ing those happy days when master and 
student rambled through the fields of 
the humanities together, Professor Perrin 
has written: “I did not teach him; I 
could barely keep ahead of him... . 
I could only direct and lay out the 
chart.” 
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Probably it was an intense feeling of 
loneliness, the mood common to all young 
people who feel that they are “different” 
from their fellows, that sharpened Brad- 
ford’s curiosity about other people. 
"Professor Perrin speaks of it. Visitors 
who came to his house in later years 
noticed it. Confined to his home most 
of the time, he simply could not mingle 
with people in an office, at social affairs, 
or on the street or train. When they 
called on him, he questioned them as if 
they were envoys from a foreign world. 
He was eager to know if they knew that 
man, why the legislature did this and 
not that, how something that he had 
read about really worked, and so on. 
An eternal thirst for news of the world 
was his, and a great blessing it must 
have been, diverting his mind from his 
own bodily misfortunes. 

Interviewers who came to ply him with 
questions soon found that they were the 
ones under examination, and, while Brad- 


ford was practical enough to realize that 
their reports helped to widen his public 
and increase the sales of his books, I 
believe that he valued their visits more 


for the information which the _ inter- 
viewer brought to him than for the 
interview itself. 

But people, whether friends or 
strangers, cannot be taken out of a 
library and consulted whenever they are 
wanted, and so it was to books that 
Bradford turned for most of his com- 
panionships. Reading many volumes on 
one person, he came to know him inti- 
mately, to feel him near, almost as if 
he were a living being, to sense the hard 
edges of his virtues and the soft weak- 
nesses of his frailities, and to follow 
him through youth, manhood, power, and 
death. That was the way that his 
psychographs originated—by weeks and 
months of living with a personality who 
really lived, let us say, in Florence at 
the time of the Medici. 

The psychographs, however, were per- 








haps more a by-product of Bradford’s 
career than the result of conscious plan- 
ning. Like all young writers, he wanted 
to do plays and novels. He wished to 
project his own unattaimable ambitions 
into an imaginary land where he could 
play the hero and perform all those 
glorious feats that his own feeble body 
made impossible. He wrote, indeed, fully 
fifteen plays, none of which ever reached 
the footlights, and a dozen novels, three 
of which were published, none creating 
much interest. His cloistered existence 
did not give him sufficient experience with 
contemporary life to vitalize his char- 
acters or situations. He once wrote a 
friend: “I was much interested in your 
comment on ‘Matthew Porter,’ because it 
bears out my own idea, that my creative 
work has failed from my utter lack of 
contact with the surface of life, which 
is so necessary to give a novel or play 
the appearance of veracity.” 

He wrote reams of poetry, too. Just 
why it missed hitting the mark, I do not 
pretend to know. Certainly he had. 
during his long lifetime, more than 
most men’s measure of melancholy and 
tragedy—if that be essential to great 
poetry—and surely he possessed an 
extraordinarily keen perception of the 
moods and whims of nature. In addi- 
tion, he wrote with a musical sense of 
rhythm and an artist’s appreciation of 
the beauty of words. His most am- 
bitious work of this sort was “A Prophet 
of Joy,” a versified novel in ottava rima, 
the stanza that Byron used in his “Don 
Juan.” Yet the greatness of the masters 
was not there. 

Limited success, at best, was for years 
his common lot. He discussed it frankly 
with a friend in these words: 

“As to the ‘inferority complex,’ which 
is merely an odious bit of current labora- 
tory slang for what we used to call 
shyness, brooding, and _ introspection, 
whatever you call it, it has certainly 
been the tap-root of my life. In reality 
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it is only the reverse side of an intense 
devouring ambition, to do something big 
in the world, something so big that all 
one actually does, no matter how im- 
portant, dwindles into utter insignifi- 
cance beside the ideal, The Latin epitaph 
which I have hammered out for myself 
is a vita majora efflagitavit, which you 
may hammer out in your turn. 

“But there is a huge amount of truth 
in it. The basis of the whole thing has, 
however, I am sure, been the physical 
disability, which from my childhood has 
kept me shut off, secluded, buried in my 
own thoughts and reveries and—often 
imaginary—disappointments, so that as 
I look back it seems to me that my 
success has been made of nothing but 
a multitude of failures, which is a queer 
tissue to weave success out of.” 

Thus it was with the immaterial but 
very real figures of the past, the people 
that books brought to his bedside, that 
le came to do his best work. With the 
sinners, the “Damaged Souls,” and others 
of their ilk, he grew to have an intimate 
sympathy, for in many of them he per- 
ceived the same futility that had been his 
and which, by a whim of the gods, might 
have been converted into enduring fame. 
Having divined the secrets of these per- 
sonalities, it was natural to share his 
discoveries with others. “Lee, the Ameri- 
can” came in 1912—after more than 
thirty years of writing !—“Confederate 
Portraits” in 1914, “Union Portraits” 
in 1916, and so on. 

Literary authorities have argued as 
to whether Bradford or Lytton Strachey 
was the originator of “the new biog- 
raphy” with its psychological studies and 
impartial appraisals. Mencken wrote in 
his ardent review of “American Por- 
traits” in 1922: “This Bradford is the 
man who invented the formula of Lytton 
Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria’. ..I do 
not, of course, accuse Strachey of lifting 
the scheme from Bradford. Such an 
accusation would savor of contumacy. 








But the records of Stationers’ Hall will 
bear me out that Bradford was at least 
before Strachey and not even the Sul- 
grave Foundation can deny it.” 

Bradford told me a few years ago 
that neither he nor Strachey could claim 
the honor. It belongs to Sainte-Beuve, 
the French critic. “It really began, “he 
explained, “fifty or seventy-five years 
ago with the beginning of the scientific 
period. The older biographies were 
written either as monuments to their 
subjects or to make people better by 
telling the story of a great and good 
man. Parson Weems’s life of Washing- 
ton is the shining example of the second 
group. ‘The new biography is interested 
only in things for the things themselves. 
There is no attempt to glorify the person 
himself or to moralize for the benefit of 
the reader. 

“The first essential of my biographical 
method, which is in the main modified 
after that of Sainte-Beuve, is in the 
breath of human interest, in the strength 
and fraility of men and women. It has 
a scientific interest in facts, and cares 
not whether the men in question were 
heroes or rascals. 

“The second essential of the new biog- 
raphy as practiced by myself is that 
the structure of the portrait is not 
chronological. There is no attempt to 
follow a man from birth to the grave. 
Instead, the sketch is devoted to the 
study of the elements of character, illus- 
trated by many incidents from the man’s 
life. There are no conclusions—these 
are left to the reader.” 

The actual technique of composing the 
psychographs was simple, provided, of 
course, that for the moment we ignore 
Bradford’s talent for perception and 
synthesis. After choosing his subject 
from the immense gallery of personalities 
that he had encountered in a lifetime 
of study, he read almost every available 
book about him. The more intimate the 
accounts, like diaries and letters, the 
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better, for in them Bradford was likely 
to catch his character off guard, saying 
what he really thought or telling what 
he really did, revelations that might 
differ considerably from the formal state- 
ments of his published speeches or the 
laudatory interpretations of his official 
biographer! 

Two months’ reading was necessary 
for the usual psychograph. Bradford 
did not take minute notes like the pedant 
writing a Ph. D. thesis. Instead, he pre- 
ferred to steep his mind in his subject’s 
character and history, living with him 
as two companions might on a long ocean 
voyage. The when he came to write—he 
could spend only two hours a day at his 
typewriter—the supply of material was 
so great that the sentences seemed to 
flow from his fingers. Actual composi- 
tion was merely the process of finding 
words for thoughts already formulated 
in his mind. 

A man of honesty and candor, Brad- 
ford enjoyed doing portraits of figures 
of the immediate or distant past, for 
he could deal with them without restric- 
tion and without obligation to family or 
friends. It was thus with much trepida- 
tien that, in 1929, he decided to attempt 
a volume, “The Quick and the Dead,” 
that would include studies of contem- 
porary personalities like Henry Ford, 
Roosevelt, Wilson, and Coolidge. “I do 
not know exactly why I was ever fool 
enough to undertake such a thing,” he 
wrote a friend a short time after he 
had begun work, “instead of sticking 
to the comfortable skeletons of five hun- 
dred years ago. But, having undertaken 
it, I mean to go through with it after a 
fashion, though I fear the fashion will 
be limp and deplorable.” 

He read, for example, everything that 
he could lay his hands on about or by 
Coolidge. But living people do not pub- 
lish their diaries and letters, and it was 
hard to get below the surface. It was 
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impossible for Bradford to seek out the 
former president in Northampton and 
subject him to a psychological analysis, 
as it would have been presumptuous to 
ask Coolidge to come to Wellesley Hills 
and submit himself to an examination 
there. But through the good offices of 
a mutual friend, two of Coolidge’s closest 
associates, Senator Dwight Morrow and 
Frank W. Stearns, were persuaded to 
call on Bradford and to talk with him 
informally about Coolidge. The result 
was a psychograph called “The Genius 
of the Average.” It did not particularly 
please Coolidge’s fondest admirers. 

With Roosevelt, however, Bradford was 
more fortunate. T. R. was an easy and 
voluminous writer and many of his letters 
and casual remarks had already found 
their way into print. Thus Bradford 
could live with him for a month or two 
as he did with “the comfortable skeletons 
of five hundred years ago.” But, in 
writing about Roosevelt, Bradford also 
revealed much about himself. 

In the happy, confident rough-rider 
he saw, no doubt, his own life as he 
would have liked to have led it. Roose- 
velt, too, was a weakling in his youth, 
but was able to make his body a vibrant, 
vigorous implement for his active mind. 
He not only thought of things—he did 
them! Of all “the quick and the dead,” 
Roosevelt seems to have appealed most 
poignantly to the cloistered Bradford. 
And no wonder. 

A collector of souls—white ones, black 
ones, and the vast majority that are 
neither white nor black, but in between— 
was Gamaliel Bradford. To his home 
in Wellesley Hills they came one by one 
to be sent forth into the world again 
in their various colors. But none was 
finer than his host, a man who lived 
his life through the lives of others and 
in doing so came very close to the truth 
that animates all humanity. 
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Awards in the Writer's Contest for 
Juvenile Stories or Articles 


PRIZE-WINNERS 


First prize, $50.00, awarded to Edna Ewing Kelley, Waco, 
Texas, for “The Herd-Boy’s Flute.” 

Second prize, $25.00, to G. F. Thomson, New York City, for 
“The White Rajah of Sarawak.” 

Third prize, $10.00, to Lucia Moore, Fort McPherson, Georgia, 


for “Black Christmas.” 


Three prizes of one year’s subscription to THe Writer awarded 
to Ivy Bolton, Sewanee, Tennessee, for “King’s Maid”; 
Lynn E. Burns, Hartford, Conn., for “Mr. Penn and His 
Friends”; and Jerry Smetts, Oakland, California, for 


“Mutiny on the Barkentine.” 


The following received honorable mention: Lydia L. Roberts, 
Wollaston, Mass.; Edith Boden, St. Louis, Mo.; Margaret 
Dunning Flick, Des Moines, Iowa; Proctor Lincoln, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; Alice Chandler, Cambridge, Mass. 


HE problem of the judges in 
Tue Wrirer’s Contest for Juvenile 
Stories or Articles was somewhat similar 
to that of the judges at a dog show who, 
after pinning the blue ribbon on the 
best of the chows and the best of the 
pointers and Airedales, are required to 
name the best dog in the show. The 
blue-ribbon chow and the _ blue-ribbon 
pointer are both most admirable dogs. 
But is the chow better for a chow than 
the pointer is better for a pointer? 
Sympathy for the judges is needed! 
Here we have fiction competing against 
non-fiction, adventure stories seeking 
prizes against achievement articles and 
biographical sketches. When the judges 
get through at the dog shows, heated 
words sometimes resound throughout the 
hall. Let us hope that the entrants in 
Tue Wairer’s contest will be forbearing 
when they see the results printed below! 
Fortunately, marketability was not 
one of the qualifications that the judges 
had to consider. It is interesting to 
note, however, that most of the stories 


and articles submitted are aimed at the 
younger children, who make up a field 
that offers rather “thin” sales opportu- 
nities to writers of short stories and 
articles. The market is undoubtedly 
broader in the group of magazines for 
teen-age boys and girls than in the mag- 
azines for the younger children. As to 
book-length manuscripts, that is another 
story. 

The large number of manuscripts sub- 
mitted is evidence of strong interest in 
writing for children. The high quality 
of the stories and articles indicates an 
understanding of the requirements of 
reading matter for boys and girls. As 
the basis for their decisions the judges 
have used suitability and excellence of 
workmanship; they have awarded the 
prizes to those authors whose manu- 
scripts appear not only to have the 
strongest interest for children, but also 
to reach high standards of writing. 

The judges were Virginia C. Lincoln, 
publisher of Tar Writer; Marie Peary 
Stafford, author of “Muskox, Little Took- 
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too’s Friend,” and other Arctic stories 
for children; and Clayton Holt Ernst, 
editor of The Open Road for Boys. 

In Mrs. Stafford’s opinion, “The Herd- 
Boy’s Flute” is “an exquisite story. 
Children like tales of distant lands, with 
which they are unfamiliar. There is 
the glamour of the unknown added to 
the interest of the tale itself. India in 
particular has a fascination for us all, 
ever since Kipling gave us our first 
glimpse of it. In this story there is 
plenty of atmosphere and the excite- 
ment of the stalking tiger is not the 
kind that would terrify even the most 
imaginative child, because it is some- 
thing entirely outside of any experience 
which he might possibly have. The un- 
selfishness of small Chikka, in warning 
the village of the danger threatening 
them, is done without over-emphasis on 
his bravery, and his courage in bringing 
the cattle safely to their corral, when he 
expected every minute to have the tiger 
leap upon him from behind, is also stated 
in a way to make the greatest effect, 
without consciously pointing the moral.” 

Mr. Ernst considers “The Herd-Boy’s 
Flute” an excellent story for both boys 


and girls of the sub-teen age. “Plot, 
setting, characterization, action, and 
atmosphere were well balanced. The 
author succeeded in obtaining that 


illusive quality—appeal.” 

“The White Rajah of Sarawak,” by 
G. F. Thomson, is the tale of an English 
youth who was made ruler of a princi- 
pality in Borneo, because of his heroism 
in subduing the head-hunting Dyaks of 
the interior who were menacing Sarawak. 
Mr. Ernst calls this story “a competent 
biographical sketch for juvenile readers.” 

Mrs. Stafford says, “It is a fascinat- 
ing article, my only criticism being that 
it is written above the average child 
mind. The vocabulary also seems to 
me to be beyond most children, but I 
feel sure that if it were possible to 
publish the source material with the 
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article, many a boy (and some girls) 
would want to read more about Rajah 
Brooke.” 

“Black Christmas,” by Lucia Moore, 
tells of a little colored waif, Jefferson 
Jackson, and the black Santa Claus. 
Mr. Ernst finds this story “perhaps 
the most original of the prize-winners. 
Jefferson Jackson and Santa Claus both 
stand out as living characters. The 
author secures sympathy for her char- 
acter from the start and retains it to 
the end.” Mrs. Lincoln likes this story 
because “It is so unusual and appealing.” 

“King’s Maid,” by Ivy Bolton, is a 
story of how a little maid helped her 
King (King Charles) to escape from the 
enemy. In Mr. Ernst’s opinion, “This 
is a difficult story theme handled effec- 
tively in limited space. Characters and 
action are convincing; and the historical 
background is treated with vividness, yet 
not at the sacrifice of the story.” 

“Mr. Penn and His Friends,” by Lynn 
E. Burns, contains minute directions for 
making a compiete marionette show. 
Mrs. Stafford says, “I can scarcely be- 
lieve that there will be many children 
who read this story who will not want 
to try to make at least one marionette 
for themselves.” 

“Mutiny on the Barkentine,” by Jerry 
Smetts, is a promising piece of work for 
a writer only fourteen years old. There is 
an adult vocabulary and understanding 
of human nature and it stands well in 
a competition to which older authors 
have contributed. 

Mrs. Lincoln believes that the stories 
submitted in this contest show skill and 
understanding of what children like, but 
she feels that the “leads” of many of 
the stories are not interesting enough 
to hold the young reader’s attention. 
Many other good stories had to be re- 
jected because they were longer than 
the required limit of 2500 words. 

Space allows for publication only of 
the story which won first prize. 
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The Herd-Boy’s Flute 


By Envna Ewine KELLEY 


NE summer afternoon in India, 

Chikka, the herd-boy, sat on the 
bank of a river playing a flute. His 
friend, Beli, lay stretched on the ground 
listening. Around them, the cattle, be- 
longing to the head man of the village, 
grazed peacefully in sight of the jungle 
that bordered the silent black river. 
Wild gentians and marsh marigolds grew 
down by the water’s edge, and blue- 
throated pigeons flew high overhead. 

“Your flute is magic,” Beli said, gaz- 
ing in rapt wonder at his friend. “Its 
sweet notes could charm a snake.” 

Chikka laughed softly, pleased at 
Beli’s words. “The cattle like my flute,” 
he said, playing a little tune. “See them 
lift their heads to listen.” 

“It is the best flute in the village,” 
went on Beli, languidly turning over a 
fat beetle in the grass. 

“No,” Chikka shook his head thought- 
fully, “the schoolmaster has made a 
better one. It is he who plays the 
beautiful tunes.” With a deep sigh, 
he added wistfully, “If I could go to 
his school, perhaps I, too, might learn 
to make magic music on a flute.” 

“I should be sorry to go to his 
school,” yawned Beli, stretching his 
brown body lazily. “I am stupid. It 
would be too hard to learn.” 

The sharp cry of an animal broke 
the stillness of the late afternoon. 

“Hark! What is it?” asked Beli, 
with a swift glance toward the jungle. 

“The cry of a fox,” answered Chikka, 
rising quickly to peer into the dim 
depths of the undergrowth of the jungle, 
“which means there is a tiger abroad.” 

“No tiger has ever left tracks in our 
village,” said Beli with confidence. 

Chikka tightened the loin cloth which 
was the only garment he wore. “My 
father saw a tiger kill a bull before the 


eyes of the villagers many years ago.” 
Glancing up at the sun that was begin- 
ning to sink behind the forest trees, he 
added, “We must start the cattle home.” 

Yelling and shouting, Beli ran here 
and there herding the cattle, as Chikka 
played the little tune on his flute that 
called them together. The sky, radiant 
with the sunset’s rose and gold, cast a 
brilliant glow over the dark sluggish 
river. 

Suddenly Chikka stopped in the middle 
of a note, and gazed with a long pierc- 
ing look toward the jungle. The bushes 
on the other side of the river trembled 
violently, and the tall reeds that fringed 
the jungle swayed like bent bayonets in 
the sunlight. The Chikka saw a mass 
of gold plunge through the grass that 
moved in the pattern of a tiger’s black 
stripes. 

“Beli!” cried Chikka, “there he is!” 

“What?” asked Beli, running to 
Chikka’s side. 

“The tiger!” whispered Chikka ex- 
citedly. “See him in those rushes near 
the river bank?” 

“Yes,” gasped Beli, staring with wide 
frightened eyes. 

“The fox’s warning was true,” mur- 
mured Chikka solemnly, fumbling with 
nervous fingers at the charm-string of 
acorns that hung about his neck. 

“Come,” cried the terrified Beli,” let 
us run!” 

“And leave the cattle for the tigers?” 
retorted Chikka. 

“See!” cried Beli joyfully, “there 
comes a bullock cart along the path. 
Come, let us ride to the village in 
safety!” 

Chikka looked longingly at the cart, 
and then with worried eyes glanced 
anxiously toward the jungle where the 
tiger was lurking. 
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“Come, stupid,” begged Beli, “do you 
not fear the tiger for yourself more than 
for the cattle?” 

But still Chikka hesitated. The cattle 
herded together looked so helpless. 

“Come, Chikka!” called Beli 
patiently, “Haste thee!” 

“T’]l drive the cattle home,” Chikka 
said finally, choking on the words, as 
he saw Beli run to catch up with the 
bullock cart. Taking his flute from his 
girdle, again he played the little tune 
that called the cattle together. The 
dust from the hoofs of the herd tinged 
the sky with yellow as Chikka hurried 
them along the path. He stopped for 
nothing. Goaded by the fast-sinking sun 
and the thought of a man-eating tiger 
crouching in the thick undergrowth be- 
hind him, he hastened on. Every few 
steps he glanced back over his shoulder, 
knowing that tigers attack from the 
rear, and great shudders of fear crept 
over him at the slightest sound. 

It was with much relief that Chikka 
finally drove the cattle safely into the 
open yard of the head-man’s home. He 
breathed easier, as if a great weight 
had been cast from his shoulders. As 
the tired cattle stopped to rest and 
graze after their hurried journey, Chikka 
lifted his head and listened to the night- 
bird, the Chakoras, it is called in India, 
as it sang its way into the sky. It was 
the hour of silence and meditation, and 
Chikka heard the conch shell of the 
priest sounding in the distance, calling 
the people to the temple for evening 
worship. All fear left Chikka and a 
quiet peace crept over his spirit. 

With the suddenness with which night 
comes in the tropics, darkness covered 
the village, and Chikka drove the cattle 
into the stockade and shut them in for 
the night. Lighting his lantern, and 
throwing over his thin shoulders a small 
blanket to keep off the evening chill, he 
started down the rough path to the out- 
caste huts. Fireflies and moths danced 
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around the lantern which swung gayly 
from Chikka’s arm. 

But suddenly he stopped. His heart 
stood still. Every nerve in his body 
tightened with horror. He felt the 
presence of a wild beast near him. 
Thinking at once of the tiger, he wheeled 
in his tracks, and with straining eyes 
peered deep into the darkness, but could 
see nothing. He listened, but heard no 
sound, Yet with all the intuition of a 
jungle boy, he felt the presence of a 
wild animal close upon him. Paralyzed 
with fear, he stood stark still, gripping 
his lantern. 

Then near the path two strange green 
eyes suddenly gleamed out of the night. 
Chikka’s knees trembled and _ knocked 
together, and his breath came in gasps 
as he saw outlined the great tawny form 
of the tiger. A low fierce growl shook 
the ground under his feet and the gleam 
of cruel teeth, white as elephant’s tusks, 
flashed forth. Chikka turned sick with 
fright. He wondered why the animal 
did not spring at him. 

Then he remembered his lantern. 
Knowing that tigers fear fire, he lifted 
the lantern with trembling hands and 
held it between him and the tiger. With 
a snarl the tiger crouched, and Chikka 
began to walk backward, slowly retrac- 
ing his steps to the village, and holding 
the lantern as if it were a breastplate 
of steel. The tiger with low angry 
growls followed, step by step, his soft 
padded feet noiseless in the dust. Never 
once did the fierce green eyes leave the 
lantern. 

Reaching the edge of the village, Chikka 
leaned forward boldly and gave the 
lantern a sudden thrust toward the 
tiger. With a roar and a leap back- 


ward, the tiger disappeared in the dark- 
ness, and Chikka ran terror-stricken into 
the village. 

His first impulse was to run into a 
house—any house—for safety, but then 
he remembered the unprotected people in 
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the village. They must be warned. The 
stars shone down on the peaceful streets 
where the people rested in the cool of 
the evening. Brown, bare-footed children 
played hopscotch in the dust, and women 
sat in doorways gossiping as they fanned 
their babies with palm leaves. Groups 
of men talked under the shadows of 
tamarind trees. Madly into their midst 
rushed Chikka, crying: 

“Tiger! tiger! There’s a tiger in the 
village!” 

Terror seized the hearts of the people. 
They waited to hear no more, but ran 
wildly in every direction. Children 
screamed and ran_ indoors, women 
snatched up their babies and fled into 
houses, and men locked their doors, 
grateful for the iron bars that cover 
all windows in jungle country. Fire- 
arms were not allowed in the villages, 
so the people placed lights in every 
window and flaming torches on all door- 
steps. 

Breathlessly Chikka ran on, spreading 
the alarm. Then at last he was ready 
to seek safety for himself. But where 
should he go? All houses were closed 
and barred and would never be opened 
to admit an outcaste boy. What could 
he do? He hesitated, not knowing which 
way to turn. Then he thought of the 
stockade that sheltered the cattle. 
Swiftly he ran to it, let himself in, 
barred the gate and leaned against it, 
panting for breath. 

Already the cattle, having smelled the 
tiger, were bellowing and pawing the 
ground, as they huddled together under 
the small open shed within the enclosure. 

Suddenly a terrific roar shattered the 
sultry thick silence that had settled 
upon the village. The cattle stood still, 
raised their heads and trembled. Their 
eyes distended with fright. Chikka 
called to them, but his voice was drowned 
in the roar of the tiger. Hardly had 
the echo died away when there came a 
mighty snarl close by the stockade. The 








long sharp claws of the tiger scratched 
at the high post fence, and at every 
movement of the frightened cattle, the 
tiger gave an answering roar of anger. 

Chikka glanced at his lantern which 
had gone out. He had nothing with 
which to build a fire or make a light. 
He knew that no tiger would enter an 
enclosure where there was a roof, and 
he was grateful for the old thatched 
shed, yet he also knew that the tiger 
would try to frighten the cattle into 
stampeding and breaking through the 
gate out into the open, where he could 
easily pounce upon them. 

Round and round the stockade the 
tiger ran, snapping and_ growling 
viciously, and scratching his long power- 
ful claws into the posts of the fence. 
As his fierce snarls grew louder, the 
cattle became more and more terrified, 
running wildly in every direction. They 
were mad with fright, stumbling over 
each other, and falling heavily against 
the walls of the fence. Chikka kept his 
place by the gate, driving them away 
from its fragile holding, but as the 
stampeding grew more frantic, Chikka 
knew he must do something else to save 
them. 

Then it was that he thought of his 
flute. Beli had said that he could charm 
a snake with it. He would try to charm 
the cattle. Taking the reed from his 
girdle, he began to play softly, and then 
higher and higher the sweet soothing 
notes rose above the din of the tiger’s 
snarling and the cattle’s frightened 
movements. As Chikka played the 
familiar little tunes that the cattle 
heard every day on the quiet river bank, 
a poor terrified cow would stop, lift its 
head as if to listen, and then be off 
again on its wild running. But gradu- 
ally more of the cattle stopped to listen, 
and slow down their frantic speed. On 
and on Chikka played, ready to drop 
with hunger and fatigue, until finally 
the cattle grouped about him in a quiver- 
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ing huddle, wild-eyed and trembling, but 
quiet. 

When the stampeding on the inside 
lessened, the scratching and growling 
outside increased, as the hungry tiger, 
desperate and maddened at the smell of 
the cattle he could not reach, made a 
last effort to drive them into the open. 
But the cattle, soothed by Chikka’s flute, 
remained quiet. 

At the first faint rays of morning, 
the weary Chikka heard from a distance 
the tiger’s angry growl, and the answer- 
ing whine of the other jungle animals 
far across the river. The leopards, the 
jackals, and the wild cats were fleeing 
deep into the jungle away from the 
wrath of their forest king. 

The whole village was filled with 
the stench of the tiger when the sleepy 
Chikka drove the cattle into the open 
yard the next morning. People gossiped 
in excited tones of the experiences of the 
night. 

“Ho there, boy!” 

Chikka lifted his drooping head. It 
was the head man of the village who 
called him. Chikka thought he must 
be dreaming. He pinched himself to be 


Literary Critics at 


HE price for literary advice comes 

high, and good editorial comment is 
worth all of twenty-five cents per opinion, 
when you come right down to it, the Junior 
Literary Guild believes. Therefore, the 
book club frequently sends out checks 
for twenty-five cents to Barbara Van 
Doren, nine-year-old daughter of Carl 
Van Doren; Frederick L. Ferris, Jr., ten- 
year-old son of a New Jersey editor; 
Ernest Gruenberg, fifteen years old and 
the son of Mrs. Sidonie Gruenberg of 
the Child Study Association; seven-year- 
old Elbert Fretwell, Jr., whose father is 
professor of education at Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Jeanne Curtis, 
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sure he was awake. 
he answered, 

“What is it, lord?” 

“J heard your flute playing through 
the night,” the great one said. “Its 
soothing notes saved my cattle. The 
hungry tiger got no food and will come 
no more.” 

Chikka, surprised at being noticed by 
so noble a person, knew not what to say, 
but salaamed again, very low this time. 

“Brave boy that you are, would you 
not like to go to school?” was the great 
one’s astonishing question. 

“But, lord,” stammered Chikka in his 
excitement, “do you not see that I am 
an outcaste?” 

“Tt can be arranged,” this wonderful 
person went on. “The schoolmaster will 
expect you tomorrow.” 

With a face radiant with joy, Chikka 
salaamed his very best. “Most gracious 
one,” he murmured faintly as the head 
man turned away. 

Soon the village was deluged with a 
trimphant burst of melody from the flute 
of a herd-boy who ran happily down a 
rough little path that led to the huts 
of the outcaste people. 


Two Bits Per MS. 


ten, of Summit, New Jersey, whose father 
is an interior decorator and whose mother 
is a writer, and several other important 
young men and women of from six to 
sixteen years of age. 

Just as theatrical managers try out 
their productions “on the dog,” the 
Junior Literary Guild submits its selec- 
tions to the “puppies,” or the “quarter” 
board of editors, before finally picking 
books to go to its subscribers. The 
Guild’s child psychologists call it “a 
device for noting the spontaneous re- 
action of the child mind,” but in simple 
language it represents an attempt to 
determine whether, despite the spinach 


Making a salaam, 
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and roughage of educational value which 
all good children’s books must have, they 
are also good reading. 

It is no light matter to the quarter 
editors. They send their reports in 
faithfully and seriously, and if a check 
is not immediately forthcoming, they will 
also send in a bill. 

A Two-Bit editor wrote: “I should be 
very glad to read the book and look at 
the pictures in it. I should like to ask 
you another question not about reading 
this book. I wish some of the Junior 
Guild books would be about polar bears 
and Eskimos and things that are up 
around the north pole. It has been 
very hot out here.” 

The eight-year-old daughter of an 
army officer came in person to see the 
Junior Literary Guild, to say that al- 
though the manuscript selected for her 
group would probably interest children 
of her age, she herself felt much older 
than her years and really couldn’t pass 
an opinion. Another little girl drew a 
ring around a picture of two animals 
having a royal battle and wrote: “This 
is the only part that I like.” A ten- 
year-old boy wrote: “I don’t like this 
book because in the first place the titles 
don’t appeal to me and in the second 
place I thought the stories were dull and 
uninteresting. Thank you very much 
for the astronomy book you sent me. 
Love.” 

A fine piece of editorial work was done 
by young Ernest Gruenberg on a collec- 
tion of cowboy stories. The publishers 
sent a large number of possible stories 
for this anthology and asked the Junior 
Literary Guild to list those that were 
best for the book. Ernest read all the 
stories, listed his choice in order, and 
the book as it stands is almost identical 
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with his selections. The stories he listed 
as his first choice were the ones which 
the adult editors also liked the best. 

The verdict of the young editors is 
open and unbiased, since they are not 
in the least impressed by the importance 
of literary names. Some books which 
have been regarded very highly by 
educators in literary circles are found 
uninteresting by them. The highest 
form. of praise that children give a book 
is to call it “exciting,” a universally 
employed expression of approval. A 
book is either exciting or it isn’t. When 
they say it is not exciting, it means that 
they do not like it. Some like fairy 
tales, others do not; some like poetry, 
others prefer prose; some little girls 
prefer the boys’ books to their own. 
Since children have their personal likes 
and dislikes, one book is submitted to 
four or five children. Their opinions are 
subsequently given the most careful con- 
sideration by the editors. 

Transactions with the children are 
meticulously handled by both the busi- 
ness and editorial offices of the Junior 
Literary Guild. The children receive 
typewritten letters asking whether they 
have time to do a bit of editorial work, 
with the explanation that the Junior 
Literary Guild would be happy to pay 
a fee of twenty-five cents upon receipt 
of the editorial report. Some of the 
replies are typewritten. Books are sent 
on long galley sheets or in manuscript 
form, both of which create considerable 
excitement in themselves, and when the 
last report has been turned in there is 
generally a typewritten receipt that 
reads: “Received twenty-five cents in 
payment for editorial services,” with 
the name of the child painstakingly 
printed. 
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The Writer in His Lair 


By Haruanp F. Mancuester 


RITERS are inclined to be tem- 

peramental. They have a right 
to be. Any one who earns his living by 
means of what Cabell calls “the twenty- 
six curved tools of the English alphabet” 
is perfectly justified in insisting that he 
can’t do a tap of work unless his ink 
is purple, his paper yellow, his type- 
writer green, or his wife absent—that 
is, if he feels that way about it. Prize- 
fighters, football players, and golfers 
have their pet sweaters, their good luck 
charms, and their very determined ideas 
about the little things necessary for turn- 
ing in a good performance, nor do their 
fans hoot at them because of it. It is 
only when a person is an artist, or by 
way of being one, that “temperament,” in 
the eyes of the public, may become a 


word of quasi-derisive significance. 
I have haunted the creation lairs of 


many writers. I have talked with those 
who keep “office hours,” and those who 
wait for inspiration; with those who 
can write a sonnet on a street car, and 
those who cannot tolerate another person 
in the room; with those who prefer 
attics, and those who like the bounding 
wave. If I should meet an author whe 
declared that he always wrote in his 
tub, I would nod gravely. 

The genial Booth Tarkington is by 
no means Exhibit A for temperament, 
but as something of a dean of American 
letters, he rates first place. The first 
time I saw his huge study at his home 
in Kennebunkport, Maine, I was im- 
pressed with the geometrical exactitude 
of a row of crystal objects arranged 
in a semicircle on his desk. Two or 
three years later, I was there again. 
Not one of the objects had moved so 
much as half an inch. Later I saw a 
photograph of the man at his desk, 
taken many years before I had the 


pleasure of making his acquaintance. 
There was the same semicircle. Mr. 
Tarkington does his work on specially 
made yellow pads, about twice the size 
of ordinary typewriter paper. He 
writes with pencil, for he says that in 
that way writing seems more of a plastic 
art. It is easier to cross out, to erase, 
to mould his thoughts. Whether the 
tidy crystal arrangement has finally 
irked him, I do not know, but recently 
he has taken over an abandoned schooner 
in the harbor, and there fitted up an 
auxiliary workshop. 

Hop in your car and drive the few 
miles to Kennebunk village, and you 
will find another word-production plant. 
Kenneth Roberts lives in a very pleasant 
reconstructed New England house, and 
there he once had his study. But the 
telephone, and the doorbell, and the man 
who came to sell fresh peas on the maid’s 
day off! He decided it was about time 
he had a studio where none of these 
things could intrude. He went into a 
huddle with Mr. Tarkington, Margaret 
Deland, and Samuel Blythe, and the four 
amateur architects emerged with a plan. 
The idea of a drawbridge was considered 
and abandoned, but across the dirt road 
from the Roberts house there rose a 
rambling, dull-blue structure, designed, 
says Mr. Roberts, “according to the best 
principles of Spanish stables.” Its name, 
proclaimed by the bronze plate at the 
door, is “Casa de Caballos,” and in its 
galleried central room of many windows 
Mr. Koberts does his writing. He has 
what he longed for—complete isolation 
during working hours. But since he 
once worked in a city room, he confesses 
that he rather likes it when some one 
breaks the rule and walks in. More 
recently he has built a house in Italy, 
where he usually spends his winters. 
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And speaking of “commuting” across 
the Atlantic, Warren Hastings Miller 
has an excellent scheme of life. He 
does his summer work at his house at 
East Gloucester, where he has a tiny 
workroom near the garage. Winters he 
pounds his typewriter at a villa in 
Algiers. Miller can write anywhere he 
happens to be. 

Dale Collins, as we have previously 
mentioned in THe Wrirer, finds long 
stretches of ocean solitude conducive to 
work, and has the nominal task of 
steward on a ’round-the-world freighter, 
while Mrs. Collins is listed as stewardess. 
“There are no theaters, no bridges,” 
he explains. 

To come back to studios, Achmed 
Abdullah’s perch in the top of a duplex 
penthouse far above lower Fifth Avenue 
puts him in the proper mood to write 
of the swirl of New York life. Abdullah 
is a man who responds quickly to en- 
vironment. In his early lean days he 
took a room in a village hotel in New 
Jersey, tenanted mostly by skilled work- 
men. The food was good, if somewhat 
hearty, and Abdullah has a caviar appe- 
tite. He became disgusted with his 
work. He wrote to a wealthy friend. 

“IT must eat better food and wear 
better clothes to write well,” he said, 
and the friend responded with a generous 
check. Abdullah told me that his work 
showed immediate improvement. He 
writes fifteen hundred words a day— 
seldom more or less. 

When Leonard Nason began writing 
his highly successful war stories, he was 
a claim adjuster for an insurance com- 
pany. War-time friends came to his 
Boston apartment, and they told stories 
of the A. E. F. 

“Why don’t you write some of those 
stories?” said Mrs. Nason. “They ought 
to sell.” 

The first one sold, and they have been 
selling ever since. Later he moved to 
Hingham, and in the cellar of his home 
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he reproduced a dugout, with sandbags 
and machine-gun emplacements. There 
with his portable he banged out his tales 
of privates and sergeants and “louies.” 
Now, quartered in a more palatial home, 
he has no more need of military scenery 
for inspiration. 

Ben Ames Williams is one of the least 
fidgety and one of the steadiest producers 
among writers. He has an office near the 
Boston Public Library, and reports to 
himself for duty every day. Every morn- 
ing he turns to his “plot book” and jots 
down anything that has occurred to him 
as the starting point of a story. Then 
he turns to the particular project which 
is under way. In his office he is incom- 
municado, but after he leaves it he leads 
an active social life. He is expert at 
bridge and an inveterate golfer, and 
those who follow his stories know of 
his interest in shooting and fishing. 

Earl Derr Biggers has a_ similar 
arrangement on the West Coast, and 
has so systematized his production of 
fiction that he works only three hours 
a day and six months in the year. 
“That’s enough, if you keep up your 
standard,” he says. 

Katherine Brush must also have soli- 
tude for concentration, and her unusual 
arrangement has caused some of the 
newspapers to speak of her marriage as 
“companionate.” She and her husband, 
who is a prominent business man, have 
separate apartments in the same apart- 
ment house. After a day of work, one 
telephones the other to make a date for 
dinner. In this way, she says, neither 
interferes with the career of the other. 

Now let us turn to writers who can 
work anywhere and under any conditions. 
For there really are such people. Arthur 
Somers Roche is one of them. He can 
sit on the porch of his house at Palm 
Beach while Mrs. Roche serves tea to a 
group of chatting women a few feet 
away, young people are dancing to the 
radio inside, and cars are driving up to 
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the front door, and calmly write a story 
for Collier’s. “Ss-sh! Father is writ- 
ing!” is a warning never heard in the 
Roche home. Or he can write in a Pull- 
man car, or think out the details of a 
story while riding in an automobile and 
listening with one ear to a friend. 

Margaret Ayer Barnes is similarly 
gifted. The noise of her typewriter, 
she says, is “only part of the domestic 
symphony.” ‘Telephones, doorbells, chil- 
dren running up and down the scales, 
carpet sweepers and callers disturb her 
not at all. She needs no private study 
or office, and if she travels, she can pick 
up her work in a hotel room or the house 
of a friend and proceed as usual. 

Women authors are perhaps less ex- 
acting in their requirements for literary 
work than the lordly male. Often a 
woman’s writing, particularly if she is 
married, is not taken as seriously at the 
start as that of a man, whose work 
pays the butcher’s bill. She doesn’t dare 
to be temperamental, at least not until 
she has “arrived.” And often a budding 
woman novelist considers the needs of 
her family much more important than 
writing books. 

This was the case with Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, who did her first stories in 
half-hours sandwiched between cooking 
meals, tending ailing children, and sweep- 
ing the kitchen floor. Later she took 
an office near her home, where she re- 
paired for work. At the Rinehart 
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summer home near New Bedford there 
is a vacant barn which she plans to 
recondition as a studio, but if she thinks 
the young people need it for a gym- 
nasium, they will get it. She has always 
put her family first—writing is for spare 
time. 

Olive Higgins Prouty, author of 
“Stella Dallas” and “White Fawn,” is 
another woman author who retains her 
amateur standing, so to speak. Making 
a home comes first. Faith Baldwin, who 
is now collaborating with Achmed Abdul- 
lah, managed to bring four successful 
children and a dozen successful novels 
into the world during the same period 
of years, and never had time to think 
of building a barrier around her writing 
self. 

The classic of the lot is the case 
of Ring Lardner, who is always facing 
some deadline or other. He lives in 
Great Neck, Long Island, and there 
he has a study equipped with everything 
an author’s heart could wish. 

“But,” he explained, “I no sooner 
start writing than Grantland Rice or 
some other bozo calls up and suggests 
a game of golf or a rubber of bridge. 
So I go to New York, take a room at 
the Pennsylvania, and send my suit out 
to be pressed. Then I can’t go out, 
and I am in no condition to receive com- 
pany. There is nothing to read but the 
*phone book and the Gideon Bible. I 


have to write.” 


Keep Writing 


By J. E. Butiarp 


INCE the War I have kept two sets of 

records. One set shows the amount 
of money taken in each month, the ex- 
penses connected with the writing done, 
and the like. The other set of records has 
to do with the work done each month. The 
number of words written each month is 
recorded and the amount received for 


articles written during the month is 
recorded under the date received. This 
record shows how long it takes to collect 
all the money received for work done dur- 
ing any one month and how much is col- 


lected for the work done. As the years 
have gone by the records have grown to 
be more and more interesting. 
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The point of especial interest is that 
the year 1922 proved to be the poorest 
year for collections. The business de- 
pression of 1920 was different from that 
of 1930 in that, though it started in June, 
it did not affect all trades till a consider- 
able later period. The year 1920, there- 
fore, proved to be a relatively good year 
for collections; 1921, which compares 
roughly with 1930, was a poor year; and 
1922 still poorer. In 1923, collections 
took a decided jump, which meant that 
1923 proved to be the best year I have 
had financially. Not only did I collect 
during that year for a good percentage 
of the work I did, but also for the work 
during the previous years. I collected 65 
per cent. of all the money I took in for 
the work done in 1923, 31 per cent. of all 
the money taken in for the work done in 
1921, 2 7/10 per cent. of all the money 
taken in for the work done in 1920, and 
some money was collected for work done 
in 1919. 

There has been comparatively little 
variation in the actual amounts earned 
each year for a given number of words 
written. Therefore, accurate estimates 
can be made of the amount of money that 
is earned during any one year. It is not 
so easy to estimate how much will actu- 
ally be collected during any one year. 
My records show that collections have 
been best during 1925 and 1928. The 
year 1929 was not so good as 1928, and 
collections in 1930 fell way below any 
previous mark, in spite of the fact that 
more effort was made to keep them up. 
The indications are that this year may 
repeat the experience of 1922. 

Such conditions make the situation 
serious for all those writers who are not 
fortunate enough to have all or a good 
part of their work contracted for in ad- 
vance by publishers who are so financially 
situated that they will pay promptly upon 
receipt of manuscripts. During a lean 
year the postage bill runs up because 








manuscripts have to do more traveling to 
find a market. Therefore, the percentage 
of net return from writing is lower. 

This state of affairs may cause many 
writers to become discouraged and stop 
writing. Others will maintain their cour- 
age and go right on, with the result that 
the year should show them a very satis- 
factory income. 

The person who stops writing now, and 
then‘ tries to get back to writing next 
year or the year after, will find it very 
difficult to do so. He will be completely 
out of touch with the markets and far 
more serious will be his loss of ability to 
write. It will take him a long time to get 
back to the point where he left off, and by 
that time conditions will not be any better 
than normal. 

There is a great deal to support the 
theory that thinking comes from action, 
and not action from thinking. That is, a 
person must act before he can think. This 
process of acquiring the ability to think 
goes on so gradually that the individual 
finds it virtually impossible to analyze his 
processes of thinking. However, it is a 
fact that when any one stops working 
along any given line, it becomes more and 
more difficult to think along that line. 

Any person who starts writing and 
continues to write, producing more and 
more as the months go by, finds that it 
not only becomes easier and easier to 
write, but that he writes better and thinks 
more clearly. The action of writing 
makes it possible to do better thinking on 
the subjects about which one writes. New 
ideas come to mind and, instead of being 
written out, more and more thoughts flow 
into the reservoir of the mind. 

The same holds true, of course, in any 
line of work. One must keep in practice 
in order to do that work. The mind does 
not work properly, if inactive. It has 
been found that, regardless of the number 
of years a pilot has flown a plane or how 
good a flyer he is, he is not a safe pilot 
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after he has been out of a plane for a few 
months. Therefore, the government re- 
quires a certain minunum number of fly- 
ing hours each six months for the holding 
of a transport pilot’s license. 

Editors do not make any such rules, 
but they virtually follow them in prac- 
tice. A person who is writing all the time 
is able to sell a larger percentage of what 
he writes than another person sells who 
writes only spasmodically and possesses 
the same writing ability. Some writers 
are making a fairly good living at writ- 
ing, even though their actual ability is 
considerably below the average, while 
others with much greater ability are not 
able to earn more than trifling amounts. 
The explanation is that the writer who 
makes money is the one who keeps writing. 
It requires the ability of a genius to be 
able to drop all writing and take it up 
later and do as well as one would have 
done had he not dropped it. 

Some writers may be obliged to find 
something else to do during the present 
crisis. However, they will make a mis- 
take if they do not keep right on writing. 

The year 1932 looks like a year when 
every writer should work harder than he 
has ever worked before and harder than 
it is likely he will work for many years to 
come. If he is depending solely upon his 
writing for a living, he will have to work 
harder, because he will have to write 
more and he will have to write better than 
he has been accustomed to in the past. 
If he is unable even then to make a living 
and has to seek other employment, he will 
have to work hard, because it will be 
necessary for him to write nights after 
the day’s work on the money-earning job 
is done and perhaps mornings before he 
goes to work. Some writers will have the 
courage to do this and they will reap the 
returns in another year. 

Other writers will drop out of the 
running altogether. The year 1932 
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should be a good year for the reasons 
that there will be fewer writers to compete 
for the attention of editors, there will be 
more publications, the surplus of manu- 
scripts will be well reduced, and publish- 
ers who remain in business will get back 
to a prompt payment basis. 

I know but two trade-paper writers 
who began writing twenty or more years 
ago and who are now depending primarily 
upon trade-paper writing for their in- 
comes. I know a great many who have 
started writing since the War and who 
have either given it up altogether or will 
before the end of this year. There are 
not many writers in any field who have 
twenty years of experience behind them. 
The average writer is likely to give up 
when things look dark, and when he tries 
to get back to writing, he will find it im- 
possible to do so. 

Whether one sells anything or not, 
whether he has to wait for a year or more 
to collect the money in payment for what 
he writes now or has to throw a good pro- 
portion of it in the wastebasket, it will 
pay him to keep on writing. 

There are certain advantages for those 
who stick, if the return of prosperity is 
postponed. The longer it is delayed, the 
greater will be the demand for the output 
of those who do stick to writing. This 
means that after allowing for the drop in 
income during the lean years, the total 
taken in between 1930 and 1935 may 
prove to be greater than would have been 
the case had there been no lean years and 
the number of writers had continued to 
multiply. 

No matter how dark the present 
may seem, no matter how slowly the 
checks dribble in, the future looks very 
far from dark to those who keep right on 
writing. The proper thing to do this 
year appears to be to increase production 
and to give more attention to what edi- 
tors want, 
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Tue readers of Tue Writer are imvited to contribute to this 
department, discussing articles appearing in THe Writer, or 
making helpful suggestions to writers. Letters (not over four 
hundred words) should be addressed to “The Writer’s Forum,” 
and should contaim name and address.. We cannot guarantee to 


print all letters received. A 


prize of five dollars will be awarded 


each month for the best letter published. No letters will be re- 
turned unless a request to do so is accompanied by a stamped, 


return envelope. 


A UNIQUE USE FOR THE WRITING BUG 


Editor, the Forum: 

I made a most interesting discovery the other 
day, which proved of such value to me that I’m 
passing it on in the hope that it may help others. 

All day long I had been wrestling with a prob- 
lem, mulling it over in my mind until the facts 
spun round and round in my head like a merry- 
go-round gone wild. The realization that I must 
reach a decision within a few hours only increased 
the mad whirl. Everything seemed a meaningless 
jumble and I could see no way out. 

Just what genie checked my restless pacing of 
the floor and brought me to a suggestive halt 
directly in front of my desk, I do not know, ex- 
cept that it was a friendly one. Dropping into 
my chair at the desk, I reached for a pencil and 
started to write. Up to that minute my thoughts 
had been confused, incoherent, but at the touch 
of pencil to paper they seemed to arrange them- 
selves in orderly fashion, take on clearness and 
work toward a definite conclusion. It seemed to 
me that the pencil was of its own volition working 
out my problem, with no aid from me, and was 
superbly equal to the task. ... Perhaps that same 
friendly genie was at my shoulder dictating. At 


any rate, when I had finished writing, my prob- 
lem lay before me in all simplicity and complete- 
ness, with its solution clear. This experiment was 
in the nature of a great revelation to me, for it 
not only solved the problem of the moment, but 
pointed the way to future triumphs of mind over 
matter. 

And so I would urge others to put their “writ- 
ing bug” to work for them in solving personal 
problems, believing that they may also find that 
an ordinary pencil held in their hand possesses 
some magic power to transform an intricate, dif- 
ficult problem into a surprisingly simple and 
easy one. 

Besides the relief it affords one’s mind, this 
manner of diagnosing one’s problems and deter- 
mining upon the correct line of action is excellent 
practice, since the work of a writer is to involve 
his characters in various difficulties and trying 
situations, out of which the reader can see no 
solution, and then to deftly rescue the hero or 
heroine, as the case may be, in a logical and con- 
vincing manner. 

Barbara Holden. 
Lebanon, N. H. 


THE CAMERA AS A USEFUL TOOL 


Editor, the Forum: 

I have spent some time each summer on the 
South New Jersey Coast and, in my enthusiasm 
for the great wide stretch of sand that lies be- 
tween Barnegat City and Beach Haven, have 
found my camera a most useful tool, a kind of 
supplement to my notebook. 

Fishermen dotted the coast line all hours of 
the day and night; the fishing boats came out of 
the bay and came in from the sea; the coast- 
guard men stationed in their towers kept eagle 
eyes peering their stretch of coast, sighting, as it 
were, the domain that lay before them; there was 
the old Lighthouse and the fishing pier that lay 


beneath it, and around which the water of the 
bay and the ocean met and crashed; there were 
the sand dunes of silvery white sand out of which 
protruded queer tufts of grass and fragments of 
trees; there were the tiny cottages perched high 
up on the large dunes, overlooking the sea; there 
were the sand-bars that in low tide lay exposed 
to our sight and in high tide were dangers to the 
fishing boats; there were the tiny lagoons left 
by the sea as it hastened backward and into 
itself. 

There were hundreds of spots worth preserving 
on a film. To many people, snapshots are to be 
looked at in the future with delight in the memo- 
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ries of the good times they record; for some they 
are pictures to be sent to the local newspaper's 
contest; but for me they are my notebook— 
recording the story of the Barnegat Island Coast. 
They told me how the storms had changed the 
coast line, how the seas had sucked away sand 
and shore in one place and, carrying it to another, 
had built up an entirely new place in which to 
bathe and fish. 

I might have taken along with me a notebook 
and pencil and written down my interpretation of 
the beauty I saw; at the moment of writing I 
might have been carried away by the color and 
line that gripped me, but a year or two later, 
when I turned to my cold notes to include them 
in the story I was writing, would they tell me 
as much as my group of snapshots? The other 
day I found that I wanted to verify a statement 
I made in a story I am writing about a storm at 
the shore. Out came my snapshots and there was 
a real storm sky—a real sunset—a real life-guard 
cutter bringing in four all-but-drowned men from 
the sea. 
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I do not mean to suggest that snapshots be 
substituted for notebooks—that is too expensive a 
procedure, but I do believe that there are times 
when one photograph filled with details and well 
developed is a far better reference tool for a 
writer than hundreds of beautiful words that are, 
after all, incomplete until they have been injected 
into the thing that they are to beautify. 

If snapshots are made in one size they may be 
easily filed. The subject of each picture may be 
written or printed on the upper corner of the 
back. Negatives kept with the pictures will make 
it possible to send pictures with your stories when 
necessary and at the same time will not take out 
of your files the original picture which is to serve 
you as a reference tool. 

When you are devoid of ideas for a story, try 
looking through an old snapshot album or a 
recent one, if you have such, and you will soon 
find that you are deluged with ideas, real ideas. 


8S. Bradley Pruden. 
East Orange, N. J. 


HAS THERE BEEN SOME WRITING ON THE WALL? 


Editor, the Forum: 

It seems to me that something has come about 
which should cause writers to do a bit of extra 
thinking. 

A novel is awarded an important prize. There- 
after critics read it and look at one another non- 
plused. Readers put the book down bewildered. 
No one seems to know just what to make of it; 
and yet almost every one admits that there is a 
fascination, a compelling strength about the book. 
Some critics decide that it must be an allegory, 
and a few hint something as to a meaning; but 
these are not at all sure of themselves. The result 
is that we have a very “different” book, one about 
which no one seems to know very much, and yet 
one which impressed thoroughly competent judges 
as worthy of the award; and one which holds a 
reader by some subtle, indefinable power. 

It seems to me that there is something of im- 
portance to the writer in this situation. If such 
potency exists about Robert Raynold’s “Brothers 
in the West,” wherein does it lie? 

I think there is a possible interpretation of the 
book which throws light upon the subject. Con- 
sidered an allegory of Love as the sublime com- 
pletion of Soul and Body, the work becomes com- 
plete and satisfying. If it is considered that— 
a writing anout Love which tells the story of Soul 
and Body as they approach Manhood, follows them 
through the discovery of Love, through their sub- 
jugation of the Commonplace, and through the 
various experiences of life as the perfect trium- 
virate relate them to themselves, on, until, be- 


cause of a selfish, too human love, Love herself 
perishes, leaving Body and Soul to return, inex- 
tricably bound together, to the realm from whence 
they came—if such is the real content of the book, 
pure abstraction, then we know why we did not 
immediately grasp the meaning; for we are not 
accustomed to such material in fiction. But at the 
same time we see that it was in this abstrac- 
tion that the strange fascination, the gripping 
force, lay. 

Is there handwriting on the wall in the situa- 
tion? Does the fact that Abstraction possesses 
such power portend that here is the subject mat- 
ter of the future? Is this book the trail blazer 
to a new era in fiction? (Some critics have 
hinted it.) May it indicate that we are leaving 
behind the day of the mere story and the period 
during which social, moral, economic problems in- 
terested us, and becoming concerned with the ele- 
mental }orces, the Abstractions, pack of life— 
things so bound up with the very roots and fibers 
of our beings that we have not, until now, dis- 
cerned them? 

Perhaps we who are wary writers had better 
think of these things. Perhaps we had better 
begin to trim our lamps, or, more appropriately 
speaking, to cultivate the soil; for writings on 
such subjects are not produced out of shallow, 
hard-baked plots. Perhaps we had better begin 
to look a little to our souls. 


E. Margaret Parker. 
Madison, Wis. 
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The Manuscript Market 


THE information in this section concerning the current needs of 
various periodicals comes directly from their editors, who are 
responsible for the statements and to whom any questions should 
be addressed. Writers are advised never to submit a manuscript 
to an unfamiliar magazine, but to secure and to study a sample 
copy. 


ApvenTuRE—Butterick Publishing Co., 
Butterick Bldg., New York City, an- 
nounces a change in policy in regard to 
the payment for fiction manuscripts. 
“Instead of paying by word, as has been 
our custom heretofore, we shall hence- 
forth make a flat rate payment. The 
amount, of course, will be individually 
decided upon in the case of each author. 
Our fiction needs for the rest of the year 
will probably be limited to short-story 
lengths—possibly a few short novelettes 
of 15,000 words. The preferred length 
for short stories is about 7,000 words. 
Good rates will be paid for suitable 
manuscripts.” A. A. Procter, editor. 


American Macazinse—250 Park Ave., 
New York City, uses “short stories, 
3,500 to 5,000 words, with good plot, 
swift action, strictly American scene and 
characterization. Sport and Western 
themes included. Serials, 45,000 to 
60,000 words. Feature article market 
pretty well covered just now, but any 
outstanding personality piece would 
stand a chance. Best method is to send 
in an outline of proposed material. In 
special need of short sketches about 
women for Interesting People Depart- 
ment. Pay on acceptance.” Sumner 
Blossom, editor; Hugh Leamy, managing 
editor. 


Ave Maria—Notre Dame, Ind., is a 
Catholic weekly printing “fiction with 
religious tone. Short stories, 2,500 
words; novelettes and serials. Juvenile 
department uses short stories or serials 
of adventure with Catholic atmosphere, 
but not preachy. Also uses general 
articles of religious Catholic tone and 
verse, 12 to 15 lines. Pays three dollars 


a page for prose; five dollars for verse, 
on publication.” 


Aviation—McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
330 West 42nd St., New York City, 
wants “general and technical aircraft 
articles and aircraft news. Uses photos. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance.” Ed- 
ward P. Warner, editor. 


Tue Bureau Farmer—59 East Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, Ill., writes that “due 
to changes in our editorial policy, the 
material now used in Bureau Farmer is 
limited to matters directly connected 
with the policies and activities of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation. 
Material is being supplied by staff 
writers or leaders in the organization.” 
H. R. Kibler, editor. 


THe Canapian Macazine—241 Adelaide 
St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada, needs 
“short stories, 8,000 to 5,000 words, 
only Canadian scene. Prefers clean 
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stories with unusual love and business 
interest. Also general articles, Canadian 
scene only, 3,000 words. Pays one cent 
a word, on acceptance. Joseph Lister 


Rutledge, editor. 


Tue Cuicacoan—405 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill., uses “articles on local art, 
literary, and social subjects. Length, 
1,200 to 1,500 words. Pays one month 
after publication.” 


Cotumsia—45 Wall St., New Haven, 
Conn., is a Knights of Columbus mag- 
azine. “Publishes interesting action, in- 
cluding sports stories. ‘Taboos divorce 
and very high-pressure romance. Limit: 
4,000 to 5,000 words. Uses articles on 
varied subjects, including science, travel, 
sports, appealing to men. Pays $75 to 
$150 for stories, and good rates for 
articles, on acceptance.” John Donahue, 
editor. 


Everypay Lire—337 W. Madison St., 


Chicago, Ill., “uses short stories treat- 
ing of love, mystery, or adventure, but 
no serials, general articles, or poetry. 
Sets length limits at 2,000 to 2,500 


A. E. 


words. Pays on acceptance.” 
Swett, editor. 


Firm Fun—100 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, “uses jokes, short verse, and text. 
Pays one dollar and a half to three 
dollars for jokes; fifty cents a line for 
verse; five cents a word, for text, on 
acceptance.” Lester Grady, editor. 


Goov Harpware—79 Madison Ave., New 
York City, is a monthly published for 
hardware dealers by the Trade Division 
of the Butterick Publishing Company; 
reaches all hardware retailers in the 
country. “Considers short articles, 100 
to 1,000 words, on success methods, 
window displays, sales stunts, hints, and 
ideas dealing with practices in hardware 
retail field. Photos especially welcome. 
Pays good rates on acceptance, and one 
to three dollars for photographs.” Ralph 
F. Linder, editor. 


Their 








Hycr1u—535 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill., “prints scientific health articles in 
popular vein. Limit, 2,000 words. 
Pays one cent a word up, on publica- 
tion.” Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor. 


Moruer’s-Home Lire—315 S. Peoria 
St., Chicago, Ill., “prints varied house- 
hold articles, up to 1,000 words. Pays 
fair rates, on acceptance.” Mary H. 
McGovern, editor. 


NationaL AERonAuTIC Macazine—Du- 
pont Circle, Washington, D. C., writes: 
“We are interested in articles preferably 
well illustrated, dealing with the beauty, 
education, and advantages of air travel, 
and stories on the sport, advantages, 
and technique of private flying for busi- 
ness and pleasure. We will be glad, 
however, to consider any articles on 
aeronautical subjects, having appeal to 
the air-minded American citizen. Our 
interest in writers is twofold, in that 
from time to time we are asked to recom- 
mend writers on aeronautical subjects, 
and, in addition, can give assignment 
work on activities of the organization, 
the work of our different Aero Clubs in 
the different cities, in promoting airports, 
organizing air tours, etc. Good rates 
on acceptance; three dollars and up for 
interesting photographs.” William R. 
Enyart, editor. 


PostacGE AND THE Mairtpac—200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City, is a magazine 
devoted exclusively to the subject of 
direct-mail advertising and selling. “Uses 
articles giving definite facts and figures 
on successful campaigns. Usually all 
accepted articles are written by men 
well known in the direct-mail field. Pays 
on publication, at the rate of one cent 
a word.” John Howie Wright, editor. 


Discontinued 


Ratitway Lire, 155 Main St., W., Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
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The Writer’s fuvenile Market List 


Only publications that pay a reasonable rate are included. Every attempt has been made to 
exclude unreliable publications. An asterisk preceding the title of a periodical indicates that the 
information has come directly from the editor. Items not so marked are according to the latest infor- 
mation we have received. 


*American Boy, 550 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, 
Mich. (M-20e.) For boys of high-school or 
college age. Fiction on adventure, aviation, 
humor, mystery, sport, and Western themes. 
Well supplied and buying lightly. Particularly 
interested in good shorts with a small-town set- 
ting. Authors should avoid “writing down.” 
Fiction, 4,000 to 5,000 words; serials, 40,000 to 
60,000 words; fact articles, 50 to 400 words. 
Pays good rates, on acceptance. 


*American Girl, 670 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. (M-15e.) Girl Seout magazine, for girls 
in their teens. Prefers action themes, with very 
little love interest, featuring girls. Adventure, 
mystery, Western, and school stories, 3,000 to 
4,000 words. Articles on art, recreation, sports, 
and travel. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


*American Newspaper Boy, 15 West 5th St., Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C. (M.) 1,600 to 3,000 words. 
Stories of adventure with newspaper route boys 
as characters are selected according to their 
potential influence upon such boys for better 
work. If the story hero is a newspaper boy and 
gets a “great kick” and fair profit out of his 
work, then the newspaper boy who reads and 
enjoys the story will find in it an ideal worthy 
of imitation. “Sob stuff” is not wanted. Pays 
4c, on acceptance. 


Boys and Girls, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(W.) For boys and girls up to 10 years of 
age. Limit, 900 words. Sunday-school paper 
using animal stories and realistic fiction. Occa- 
sionally fairy stories. Taboos comic and senti- 
mental-religious. Brief articles on nature, 
science, and things to do. Pays 4c, on accept- 
ance. 


*Boys’ Companion, 1712 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo. For boys 9 to 15 years. 2,000 to 3,000 
words. Adventure, humor (only real fun), mys- 
tery, sport, and Western subjects preferred. 
Pays 20c to 30c per 100 words, on acceptance. 


Boys’ Comrade, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W.) 
Short stories, 2,000 words; illustrated articles, 
100 to 1,500 words, for boys 14 to 18 years. 
Sunday-school paper. Pays $4 per 1,000 words, 
on acceptance. 


*Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York City. (M.) 
Short stories, 3,000 to 6,000 words. For boys 
14 to 18 years. Boy Scout magazine. All out- 
door adventure and achievement themes. Arti- 
cles, up to 2,000 words. Pays 2c, on acceptance. 


*Boys’ World, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 


Til. (W.) For boys 13 to 17 years. Stories, 
2,000 to 2,700 words. All adventure and heroic 


subjects featuring highest American ideals. Pre- 
fers plausible situations, placing normal boys 
in unique plots. Stress relations between boys 
instead of between boys and adults. Satisfac- 
tory endings preferred. Science and success 
articles up to 300 words; occupational articles, 
150 to 500 words. Stories and articles must not 
glorify war or war heroes. Pays lc for fiction; 
4c up, for articles and fillers, on acceptance. 


The Challenge, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. (W.) 17 years up. Stories, 1,500 to 
2,500 words. Baptist weekly, portraying whole- 
some action, self-sacrifice, and heroism. Taboos 
love interest or “smart” children. Articles on 
travel, biography, and description, up to 2,000 
words. Pays le, on acceptance. 


*Child Life, 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
(M-35e. 2 to 12 years. Short stories 2,100 to 
2,800 words, and informative features. All 
wholesome subjects. Overstocked. Pays 4 to le, 
on acceptance, 


Christian Youth, 327 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(W.) Teen age. Fiction, 2,000 to 2,200 words. 
Inter-denominational weekly, stressing Christian 
teaching and uplift. Articles on nature, fact, or ' 
“how to make,” 300 to 1,000 words. Pays $10 
a story; fillers, $4, on acceptance. 


*Classmate, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (W-5c.) 
Methodist Episcopal Church School paper. 18 to 
24 years. Short stories, up to 3,000 words; 
illustrated articles and fact items, 300 to 1,000 
words. Pays le for fiction; 4¢ up, for articles, 
on acceptance. 


*Dew Drops, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Il. (W.) For younger children from 4 to 8 
years. Prefers fiction with suspense of mild 
nature and slight moral. Taboos fairy tales. 
Use boy and girl characters from 6 to 8 years. 
Fiction, 700 to 900. words; short articles and 
editorials, 250 to 300 words. Pays le for fic- 
tion; $c up, for articles and fillers, on accept- 
ance. 


*Epworth Herald, 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. (W.) 
18 to 20 years. Human-interest stories for young 
people identified with Methodist church life, 
1,500 to 3,000 words. Taboos “stickly moral 
or soft sentiment.” Articles on activities of 
young people, 1,000 to 1,200 words. Pays 1/3¢ 
a word up, on acceptance. 


*The Epworth Highroad, 810 Broadway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. (M.) Short stories, 2,000 to 4,500 
words; serials, up to 6 chapters; articles up to 
1,500 words, preferably illustrated. Pays ec, 
on acceptance. 
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Every Child’s Magazine, 109 No. 18th St., Omaha, 
Nebraska. (M.) Short stories, up to 1,500 
words. 7 to 14 years. Prefer interesting plots, 
natural characters, and inspiring thought. Travel 
articles. Pays on publication. 


*Everygirls, the Magazine of the Camp Fire Girls, 
Lyon at Ottawa, Grand Rapids, Mich. (M-15c.) 
Fiction, with teen-age girl interest. No love 
stories considered. Although much of material 
assigned, writers are selected from contributors. 
Short stories, 2,000 to 3,000 words; serials, 
12,000 to 15,000 words. Also articles on sports, 
camping, recreation, and handwork, from 2,000 
to 3,000 words. Pays 3c, on acceptance. 


Forward, Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. (W.) 
For boys and girls 14 to 23 years of age. 
Adventure, aviation, humor, mystery, sport, 
Western, and other themes dealing with every- 
day problems of normal young people of college 
or working world. Taboos profanity, too domi- 
nant love themes, smoking, or use of firearms. 
Short stories, 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials, not 
more than 8 chapters of 2,500 to 3,000 words 
each; illustrated articles, 700 to 1,000 words; 
fillers, 150 to 400 words. Pays $15 to $20 per 
story; 4c, for articles, on publication. 


Front Rank, Christian Board of Publication, 2710 
Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (M.) Teen age. Fic- 
tion should be moral in tone, but not “preachy.” 
Short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words; serials, 10 
to 12 chapters, 2,000 words each. Also miscel- 
laneous filler material. Pays on acceptance. 


Girl’s Circle, 2712 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. (W.) 
Teen age. Christian Board of Publication. 
Wholesome stories of normal boy and girl char- 
acters, 2,500 words. Articles, 100 to 2,000 
words. Pays on acceptance. 


*Girls’ Companion, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., 
Elgin, Ill. (W.) For girls 13 to 17 years. 
Short stories, 2,000 to 2,700 words. Wholesome 
short stories of mild adventure. Taboos any- 
thing of blood and thunder nature. Plot, quick 
action, suspense, and heart appeal are essential. 
Inspirational articles and fillers, 100 to 300 
words. Stories and articles must not glorify 
war or war heroes. Pays le for fiction; judged 
by us exceptional merit, 14c; articles and fillers, 
$e up, on acceptance. 


*Girl’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(W.) Teen age. American Baptist publication. 
High-grade fiction of general religious character, 
up to 2,500 words. Informational articles, 200 
to 800 words, with photographs. Pays 3c, on 
acceptance. 


*The Haversack, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(W.) Sunday-school paper for boys 10 to 17 
years. Short stories, 3,000 words; serials, 4 to 
12 chapters, 2,500 to 3,000 words each. Also 
uses miscellaneous material. Pays 4 to le, on 
acceptance. 
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*Home Quarterly, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(Q.) Limit, 1,200 words. A Sunday-school 
paper. Material strictly graded, stressing moral 
and spiritual aims. Pays lc, on acceptance. 


*John Martin’s Book, 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. (M-50c.) For children under 8 
years of age, limit for fiction, 1,200 words; for 
8 to 12 years, 1,500 to 2,400 words. “Definite 
needs for highest type, out-of-the-ordinary 
stories, legend, historic, Bible, nature, ete. Spe- 
cial need for stories of boy appeal, occasional 
handicraft, stories of real life present. Do not 
feature Santa Claus nor use baby talk. Elimi- 
nate, if possible, death, killings, sickness, deceit, 
ete.” Informational articles preferably in nar- 
rative form, without fictional skeleton. Pays 
le to 3c, on acceptance. 


*Junior Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Ver- 
non St., Boston, Mass. (M-5e.) For boys and 
girls, 9 to 13 years. Short stories, 1,500 words; 
serials, 6 chapters, 1,500 words each. Short, 
interesting items of 100 to 400 words, with or 
without illustrations. Pays $c, two weeks after 
acceptance. 


Junior Home Magazine, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. (M.) Short stories, 1,500 words. 
Educational entertainment for child at home. 
“How to make” articles. Pays le, on publica- 
tion. 


Junior Life, 9th and Cutter Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
(W.) For children 9 to 12 years. Presbyterian 
paper stressing ideals of Christian conduct and 
world friendliness. Pays on acceptance. 


Junior World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(W-8c.) American Baptist paper for children 
from 9 to 12 years. Fiction, up to 2,500 words. 
Miscellaneous filler material. Pays 4c, on 
acceptance. 


Junior World, Beaumont and Pine Sts., St. Louis, 
Mo. (W.) For children 9 to 12 years. Chris- 
tian Board of Publication. Short stories, up to 
3,000 words; serials, 8 to 12 chapters; informa- 
tional articles, 200 to 600 words. Pays 3c, on 
acceptance. 

*Kindergarten Primary Magazine, 278 River St., 
Manistee, Mich. (2M-20c.) For kindergartners 
and primary-school teachers. Educational, enter- 
taining stories, of 500 words, for telling in 
kindergarten. Suggestions for kindergarten 
teachers. Articles on child training, games, and 
short plays, up to 1,500 words. Pays on accept- 
ance. 


*Lutheran Boys and Girls, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W.) For children 8 to 14 years. 
Fiction and articles, partly missionary in tone. 
Pays on acceptance. 


*Lutheran Young Folks, 1228 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W.) For boys and girls over 
14 years. Prefers fiction that is instructive, up 
to 3,500 words. Taboos robbery or dishonesty 
themes. Uses illustrated descriptive articles. 
Pays on acceptance. 
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The Mayflower, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. (W.) 
Congregational Sunday-school paper for children 
under 9 years. Short stories under 800 words. 
Pays fair rates, on acceptance. 


*Olive Leaf, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Il. (W.) Limit, 500 words. For chil- 
dren 7 to 11 years. Lutheran Sunday-school 
paper. Address manuscripts to Rev. John Hel- 
mer Olson, 3309 Seminary Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Pays jc, on publication. 

*Onward, Box 1176, Richmond, Va. (W-3c.) 2,000 
to 3,000 words. For boys and girls 12 to 24 
years of age, majoring on 15, 16, and 17-year 
interests. “Uplift” fiction of boy or girl life, 
not too young. Includes adventure, aviation, 
and sports themes. Serials, 3 to 5 chapters. 
Short articles and editorials. Pays 4c, on publi- 
cation. 


*The Open Road for Boys, 130 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. (M-10c.) Short stories, 2,000 to 
5,000 words. Outdoor life, aviation, sea, West- 
ern, North woods, exploration, sport, school 
life, mystery, adventure—of interest to boys in 
their teens. Serials, 20,000 to 40,000 words. All 
serial rights purchased. Occasionally accepts 
short articles, 1,000 to 1,500 words. Pays 4 to 
le, on acceptance and publication. 


Our Little Folks, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O. (W.) For children of 5 to 
10 years. Short stories up to 700 words. Pays 
up to 4c, on acceptance. 


*Picture Story Paper, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, 
O. For children 4 to 8 years of age. Methodist 
Episcopal church paper. Short stories up to 
700 words. Pays $c to le, on acceptance. 


Picture World, 1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W.) For children under 12 years. Short 
stories, 400 to 800 words. Stresses moral and 
religious truths. Pays $3 to $4 per 1,000 words, 
on acceptance. 


The Pioneer, 420 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W.) Presbyterian Board paper for boys 
from 9 to 14 years of age. Short stories, 2,200 
to 2,500 words. Prefers instructive themes 
teaching Christian ideals, but not “preachy.” 
Serials, up to 8 chapters, 2,500 words each. 
Tilustrated articles, 800 to 1,000 words. Pays 
up to 4e for fiction, 2/5¢ up for articles; 50c 
to $2 for photographs, on acceptance. 


*Play Mate, 3025 E. 75th St., Cleveland, O. 
(M-15e.) Short stories—informative, imagina- 
tive, entertaining, or amusing. Those which 
present a worthy thought are preferred, though 
the moral must never be obvious, and should 
fit the reading requirements of children from 
4 to 14 years. Length preferred, 1,500 words. 
Authentic articles sometimes used, particularly 
those pertaining to natural history, life in for- 
eign lands, and children and animals who have 
gained recognition through accomplishment. 
Photographs essential. Pays from le to 2e, for 
fiction and articles; $2 to $3 for photographs, 
on acceptance. 


The Whiter 








The Portal, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (W-2e.) 
Methodist paper for girls of 9 to 15 years. Pre- 
ferred length for stories, 3,000 words. Project 
and vocational articles on assignment only, also 
editorials. Pays on acceptance. 


Queen’s Gardens, Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W.) Presbyterian paper for girls of 12 
to 15 years. Fiction may include adventure, 
mystery, and sport themes. Length limits: for 
short stories, 2,500 to 3,000 words; serials, 6 
to 8 chapters of 2,500 words each. Illustrated 
travel and nature articles, 800 to 1,000 words. 
Pays te up, on acceptance. 


Ropeco Magazine, 842 Broadway, New York City. 
(M.) For boy customers of Rogers, Peet & 
Co. Short stories of adventure and athletics, no 
sentiment, suitable for boys 12 to 17 years. 
Articles on similar themes. Pays on acceptance. 


*St. Nicholas Magazine, 155 East 44th St., New 
York City. (M-35e.) Short stories up to 3,500 
words. For boys and girls in the early teens. 
All types of good fiction. At present over- 
stocked. Pays le up, on acceptance. 


*The Sentinel, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, 
Tenn. (W.) Limit, 1,800 words. 9 to 12 years. 
Baptist Sunday-school paper. Short stories of 
adventure, aviation, mystery, and sport themes. 
Also short illustrated articles. Pays 4c a word, 
on acceptance. 


Storyland, Beaumont & Pine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
(W.) Christian Board of Publication paper for 
children under 9 years. Short stories, 300 to 
1,000 words. Pays $4 to $5 per 1,000 words, 
on acceptance. 


*Storytime, 161 Eighth Ave., N., Nashville, Tenn. 
Published by the Baptist Sunday School Board. 
(W.) Limit, 700 words. For children under 9 
years of age. Articles, 100 to 300 words. Pays 
$c, on acceptance. Buying very little at present. 


*Story World, 1703 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W-5c.) Limit, 700 words. American 
Baptist publication for smallest children. Pre- 
fers moral, religious, or informing themes. No 
dialect or slang. Pays 3c, on acceptance. 


*The Target, 420 Plum St., Cincinnati, O. (W.) 
Limit, 3,000 words. Methodist Episcopal paper 
for boys 9 to 15 years of age. Serials, 6 to 12 
chapters. Illustrated articles, 1,200 to 1,800 
words; editorials, 300 to 700 words. Pays le 
up, on acceptance. 


*The Torchbearer, 810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 
(W.) Limit, 3,000 words. Methodist Episcopal, 
South, paper for girls 12 to 17 years of age. 
Prefers wholesome action fiction, including ad- 
venture, athletics, mystery, and school themes. 
Articles, 1,000 to 2,000 words. Pays 4e up, on 
acceptance. 


The Watchword, United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, O. (W.) Short stories for 
young people up to 2,500 words and miscella- 
neous filler material. Pays on acceptance. 
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The Wellspring, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 
(W.) Congregational paper for boys and girls 
in their teens. Short stories and miscellaneous 
material. Pays on acceptance. 


*What to Do, D. C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, 
Ill. (W.) For boys and girls of 9 to 12 years. 
Short stories, 2,000 to 2,500 words; serials, of 
not more than 6 chapters. Articles and fillers. 
Stories and articles must not glorify war or war 
heroes. Pays le for fiction; 4c up, for articles 
and fillers, on acceptance. 


Young Crusader, 1730 Chicago Ave., Evanston, 
Til. (M-3e.) Children’s paper of the W. C. T. U., 
using short stories and articles, featuring tem- 
perance, health, anti-tobacco, character-building 
themes. Pays on publication. 


Young People, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W.) Baptist Sunday-school paper for 
young people over 18 years. Short stories, up 
to 2,500 words; serials, up to 10 chapters, 2,500 
words each. Also short articles and fillers. 
Pays 4c, on acceptance. 


Prize Offers 


Tue Cuatranooca Writers’ Cius— 
Chattanooga, Tenn., announces’ the 
seventh annual Elberta Clark Walker 
Memorial Prize Contest for nature poems, 
for which the following prizes will be 
awarded: First prize, $20, open to all 
contestants; second prize, $5. A special 
prize of $10 will be awarded for the best 
nature poem submitted by a Southern 
writer living in the South, after the win- 
ning poems have been selected. Official 
certificates will accompany the prizes. 
Poems must be original and unpublished. 
They may be unrestricted in form and 
style, but must not exceed seventy-two 
lines. Submit manuscripts anonymously, 
accompanied by a sealed envelope con- 
taining writer’s name and address, and 
identified by the title of the poem written 
on the outside of the envelope. Con- 
testants may submit only one poem. No 
manuscripts will be returned. The prize- 
winning poems become the property of 
the Writers’ Club. Contest is open from 
May 1, 1932, to November 1, 1932. 
Awards will be made January 1, 1933. 
Address manuscripts to Lillian Vermilye 


Their 











Young People’s Paper, 1816 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (W.) Teen age. Short stories 
up to 3,000 words; serials, up to 10,000 words. 
Feature and inspirational articles up to 500 
words. Pays 4c, on acceptance. 


*Young People’s Weekly, D. C. Cook Publishing 
Co., Elgin, Ill. (W.) For young people 17 to 
22 years. Short stories, 2,600 to 3,200 words. 
Short illustrated articles. Stories and articles 
must not glorify war or war heroes. Pays le 
for fiction; 4¢ for articles and fillers, on accept- 
ance. 


Youth’s Comrade, 2923 Troost Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. (W.) Nazarene Publishing Society. For 
boys and girls in their teens. Short stories, up 
to 2,500 words; short serials, articles and fillers. 
Pays on publication. 


Youth’s World, 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. (W.) Baptist paper for boys in their 
teens. Short stories up to 2,500 words; serials, 
4 to 8 chapters, 2,500 words each; fact items 
and illustrated articles. Pays $c, on acceptance. 


and Awards 


Porter, 1503 Chamberlain Ave., Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


Tue Macmititan Company offers a prize 
of $250 for the best sermon, not exceed- 
ing 2,300 words, submitted by June 15th. 
The contest is in connection with the 
company’s plan to publish a volume of 
prize sermons, and the following points 
will be considered in determining the 
winning sermon: exegesis, spiritual in- 
sight, evangelical emphasis, homiletical 
technique, relevance to modern life and 
thought and style. The volume is planned 
to contain thirty sermons, but no manu- 
script will be paid for, except the one 
awarded the prize. Manuscripts should 
be sent to Dr. Edwin A. McAlpin, 130 
Madison Ave., Madison, N. J., who is 
chairman of the committee of editors. 
Other members of the committee include 
Dr. J. Newton Davies of Drew Seminary, 
Madison, N. J.; Dr. C. Wallace Petty 
of First Baptist Church, Pittsburgh, and 
Dr. Hugh T. Kerr of Shadyside Church, 
Pittsburgh. 
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The 1932 bronze medal of the John 
Burroughs Memorial Association has 
been awarded to F. S. Dellenbaugh for 
his “A. Canyon Voyage,” which was pub- 
lished in 1926 by the Yale University 
Press. 


The Circle announces the following 
awards: In the Emily Dickinson contest 
the $50 prize was won by Nell Arnold 
of Nebraska; in the Anti-Vivisection con- 
test the first prize of $10 was given to 
Berta Nance of Texas and the second 
prize of $5 to Theressa De Fosset of 
Ohio. The popular vote and the $5 
award for the best poem in the January- 
February number of The Circle went to 
Emma Putnam Bancroft of Louisiana. 


The following awards were made in the 
Forbes contest for the best Employee 
Plan: $1,000 to Leeds-Northrup Co., 


of Philadelphia; $300 to Procter and 
Gamble; and $200 each to Westinghouse 


Electric and Mfg. Co. 
Electric. 


The John Newbery Medal has_ been 
awarded to Mrs. Laura Adams Armer 
of Berkeley, California, for her novel, 
“Waterless Mountain.” This medal is 
awarded annually for “the most dis- 
tinguished . contribution to American 
Literature for children.” It was estab- 
lished in 1921 by vote of the Children’s 
Librarians’ Section of the American 
Library Association at the suggestion 
of Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the 
Publishers’ Weekly, who is the donor 
of the medal. “Waterless Mountain” 
also won the $2,000 prize in the Long- 
mans’ Second Juvenile Fiction Contest. 
The medal was named for John Newbery, 
the first publisher of books for children. 
Previous awards of this Newbery Medal 
have been as follows: In 1921, to Hen- 
drick Van Loon for “The Story of Man- 
kind”; in 1922, to Hugh Lofting, for 
“Dr. Dolittle’; in 1923, to Charles 
Boardman Hawes, for “The Dark Frig- 


and General 


The Witty 








ate”; in 1924, to Charles J. Finger, 
for “Tales from Silver Lands’; in 1925, 
to Arthur B. Chrisman, for “Shen of 
the Sea”; in 1926, to Will James, for 
“Smoky”; in 1927, to Dhan Gopal 
Mukerji, for “Gay-Neck”; in 1928, to 
Eric P. Kelly, for “Trumpeter of Kra- 
kow”; and in 1930, to Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, for “The Cat Who Went to 
Heaven.” 


The awards in the Physical Culture 
Magazine contest for a new name are 
as follows: First prize, $5,000, to P. 
Edwin Thomas, Santa Monica, Calif.; 
second prize, $1,500, to Mrs. W. E. 
Hughes, Pocahontas, Ark.; and third 
prize, $500, to James D. Smith, Van- 
couver, B. C., Canada. Forty prizes of 
$25 each and two hundred of $10 each 
were also awarded. The winning title 
is “MacFadden’s” and the slogan: “The 
glorified family magazine of a new 
American era.” 


The 1931 Pulitzer prizes in journalism 
and letters have been awarded as follows: 
$1,000 for the best novel by an Ameri- 
can author, to Pearl S. Buck for “The 
Good Earth”; $1,000 for the best 
drama, to George A. Kaufman, Morrie 
Ryskind, and Ira Gershwin, for “Of Thee 
I Sing”; $2,000 for the best book on 
American history, to General John J. 
Pershing for “My Experiences in the 
World War”; $1,000 for the best Ameri- 
can biography, to Henry F. Pringle for 
“Theodore Roosevelt”; $1,000 for the 
best volume of verse, to George Dillon 
for “The Flowering Stone”; $500 gold 
medal for the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service by an Ameri- 
can newspaper during the year, to the 
Indianapolis News; and $500 each, for 
the best example of correspondence, to 
Walter Duranty of the New York Times 
and Charles G. Ross of the St. Louis 
Post Dispatch. The three Pulitzer 
traveling scholarships of $1,800 each 
have been awarded for 1932 to: Frank 
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R. Kelley, Brooklyn; Selma Hautzik, 
New York; and Jonathan Springer, Port 
Chester, N. Y. Each year these scholar- 
ships are given to honor students of the 
School of Journalism of Columbia Uni- 
versity “who shall have passed their 
examinations with the highest honor and 
are otherwise most deserving, to enable 
each of them to spend a year in Europe 
to study the social, political, and moral 
conditions of the people, and the char- 
acter and principles of the European 
press.” Prizes for the best editorial 
published in an American newspaper and 
the best work of a reporter during the 
year were not awarded. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION—1140 
Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. The Justin 
Winsor prize ($200) in American history, offered in 
even years; the Herbert Baxter Adams prize ($200) 
in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere, offered in 
odd years; and the annual George Louis Beer prize 
($250) for the best work upon any phase of Euro- 
pean international history since 1895. Contests 
close April 1 of each year. MSS. should be sent 
to the Secretary of the Association. 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS and BROWN 
& COMPANY—“Atlantic Non-Fiction Prize of $5,000" 
for most interesting unpublished work of non-fiction 
submitted to Atlantic Monthly Press by March 1, 
1933. For full details, address Atlantic Monthly 
Press, 8 Arlington St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGE HUMOR and FARRAR AND RINEHART, 
INC. $3,000 for prize novel submitted by any one 
under thirty who has attended college and not 
previously published a novel. Closing date, June 30, 
1932. Address Campus Prize Novel Contest, College 
Humor, 1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


COLLEGE HUMOR—1050 No. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill. Monthly prizes of $25, $15, $10, $5, and 26 of $1 


for best “Blurbs” to picture in each issue. See 
November, 1931, WRITER. 
DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY and THE PICTO- 


RIAL REVIEW—3rd First Novel Contest, with prize 
of $10,000 plus royalties, for manuscript in English 
of at least 70,000 words, unpublished. Closing date, 
July 1, 1932. See November, 1931, WRITER. 


GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIPS—Henry A. Moe., 8ec., 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 551 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Fellowships of $2,500 for research or 
creative work abroad. Application by Nov. 15 of 
each year on blanks secured from the Secretary. 


THE HARBOR PRESS, INC.—305 East 45th St., New 
York. Second Poetry Contest with prize of $500 for 
collection of poems by any one who has not had 
work published in book form previously. Closing 
date, June 1, 1932. See February WRITER. 


THE INSTRUCTOR—Daneville, 
contest, with prizes of $100 (2), $75, $60, $50, $36, 
$25, $20, 25 of $10, and 67 of $5 for articles by 
teachers on travel abroad or travel at home in 
summer of 1932. Closes October 15, 1932. See 
April WRITER. 


N. Y. 1932 travel 


Theiler 








KALEIDOSCOPE—702 No. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex. 
Cash prizes in 1932 Better Poetry Contest for best 
poems from magazine published during 1932; Class 
A, $40, $15, and 12 of $10 each; Class B, $10, $7.50, 
$5, and $2.50. Monthly prize of $1 or six months’ 
subscription, if winner is not a subscriber, for best 
couplet, quatrain, cinquain, and best poem by a 
beginner. 


THE KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO.—Peoria, Ill. 
$1,775 for best 600-word articles on “How Does Good 
Woven Wire Fencing Help Increase Farm Profits?” 


Closing date, May 9 1932. See January, 1932, 
WRITER. 

LIBERTY WEEKLY—1926 Broadway, New York. 
$100 to $500 for short-short stories of 2,000 words 
or less. See November, 1931, WRITER. 

MARK TWAIN ASSOCIATION—Sixth annual prize 


of $50 for ten best quotations from Mark Twain's 
books. Closes October 1, 1932. For further details, 
address Mrs. Ida Benfey Judd, 415 Central Park 
West, New York City. 


POETRY—232 East Erie St., Chicago, Ill. Levinson 
Prize of $200, Midland Authors Prize of $100, and 
special Lyric Prize of $50. For particulars, address 
Miss Harriet Monroe, editor, as above. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY—381 Fourth Ave., 
New York. $10 monthly prize plus space rates for 
best idea for motorists. 


PULITZER PRIZES IN LITERATURE—Offered an- 
nually under direction of Columbia University. One 
$2,000 and three $1,000 prizes for creative published 
work. Also gold medal, $1,000, and three $500 prizes 
for best examples of newspaper writing. Also three 
travelling scholarships, $1,800 each, for graduates of 
the School of Journalism. Closes Feb. 1, annually. 


STAR-DUST—3314 Newark St., Washington, D. C. 
$10, $5 (judged prizes), and $5 (popular prize), in 
each issue; $25 annually for best poems. $10 for best 
lyric of “not less than eight nor more than twenty 
lines, all lines to be rhymed.” 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY and HODDER 
& STOUGHTON, LTD. $20,000 for prize novel on 
any subject, open to any one in any country. 
Length limit: 75,000 to 150,000 words. Closing date, 


Nov. 1, 1932. Address MSS. to Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
10 Bast 49th St., New York City. See November, 
1931, WRITER. 


THIS QUARTER—The Editor, 4, rue Delambre, 
Montparnasse, Paris, France. Richard Aldington 
Poetry Prize of 2,500 francs to ablest young Ameri- 
can poet whose work has appeared in This Quarter. 
Must have contributed to at least one issue of the 
magazine during previous year. Offered annually for 
three years. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. B. W. Hoover, Chairman, Committee on Uni- 
versity Prize, Elkins, W. Va. Mrs. Simon Baruch 
University Prize of $1,000 for unpublished monograph 
or essay in field of Southern history. See December, 
1931, WRITER. 


UNITED DAUGHTERS OF THE CONFEDERACY— 
Mrs. John H. Anderson, 707 W. Morgan St., Raleigh, 
N. C. $250 for best story founded on life of early 
colonists in one of Southern States, bringing out 
in fiction form contribution made by this section 
to making of American history. Length limit, 6,000 
words. Write for further details or see March 
WRITER. 


WILSON BULLETIN—H. W. Wilson Co., 950 Uni- 
versity Ave., N. Y. $50 for best article published 
during period from September, 1931 to June, 1932. 
See February WRITER. 


YALE SERIES OF YOUNGER POETS—Yale Univer- 
sity Press, New Haven, Conn. Open to American 
poets under thir'y who have not previously published 
a volume of verse. Competitions close May 1 and 
Nov. 1 of each year. 
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Flashes from Articles in Magazines 


“What are some of the compensations for lack 
of plot? 

“1. Some short stories prove interesting and 
publishable because they are in reality pseudo 
feature articles... . 

“2, Some stories without plot or with very 
slight plot prove compelling in their interest be- 
cause of the vivid handling of a topical theme— 
usually social, although it may be _ political, 
nautical, etc.” Is Prior Necessary? By Vernon 
McKenzie. Junior League Magazine for May. 


“An astonishingly good piece of condensation 
is a volume of two hundred and fifty pages called 
‘The Theatre from Athens to Broadway,’ by 
Thomas Wood Stevens. It has none of the routine 
style of the ‘manual,’ but is full of observations 
that arouse thought.” As I Lixe Ir. By William 
Lyon Phelps. Scribner’s Magazine for May. 


“. . . Suddenly Calmette turned to me, pointing 
at Marcel, and said: 

“*He’s a genius, that one, did you know that? 
He has written a solid, a magnificent thing.’ 

“Calmette was never an enthusiast. I could 
see that he was perfectly serious. Until then no 
one had known what Marcel was writing—if any- 
thing besides his little occasional essays. He had 
just given Calmette the manuscript of ‘Swann’s 
Way,’ and Calmette had come to Cabourg just 
after reading it.” My Covustw Marcet Provst. 
Harper’s for May. 


“Seldom has a novelist revealed more con- 
sciously the influences which have contributed to 
the perfection of a literary method than Mrs. 
Woolf in her discussions of the masters whom she 
has found worthy of study. . . . In the novels of 
Jane Austen, she found a vindication of feminine 
insight and an illuminating irony which she set 
about mastering.” A Review or ‘THe Waves,’ By 
Vmeornta Woorr. Reviewed by H. R. Hays. 
Hound & Horn for April-June. 


“A little later she (Marthe Bibesco) offered to 
drive me down, after sunset, to a village where 
the finest homespun in the country was being made. 

“It is there that I have collected most of the 
legends in the book you have praised. Elsewhere 
legends have died out, but down there, in that 
village, a stone’s throw from a factory town, the 
traditions have been kept alive between the spin- 
dle and the loom. Civilization has not touched 
those villagers. The people there are the most 


charming people of Roumania.” Marrue Brsesco. 
By Konrad Bercovici. Pictorial Review for May. 


“*Mourning Becomes Electra,’ a Moby Dick, a 
great white whale among plays, nightly raises its 
mammoth length and bulk to the surface, flips its 
tail, and sends a wave of passion, rage, or horror 
out across the audience, then dives again to sound 
the murky lower oceans of man’s consciousness. 
This is O’Neill’s melodramatic trilogy, the theater 
sensation of the year, a best-seller in book form 
and, according to the critics, the greatest play 
yet written by an American.” A Wuate or A Ptay. 
By Paul Sifton. McCall's Magazine for May. 


“One more brief category, poetry, and we are 
through with our list. It is a small but distin- 
guished selection which contains Archibald Mac- 
Leish’s ‘Conquistador’ (Houghton Mifflin), a nar- 
rative poem based on the chronicle of Bernal de 
Diaz and recounting with splendid vigor and fre- 
quent passages of stirring beauty the tale of the 
conquest of Mexico; Robinson Jeffer’s “Thurso’s 
Landing’ (Liveright), a long narrative poem in 
which the poet again displays that ability to sus- 
tain emotion at high pitch, that excellence in con- 
veying scene and incident, and alas, that sadistic 
tendency which have marked his earlier work, and 
finally “The Collected Poems of Elinor Wylie’ 
(Knopf), a volume in which are included forty- 
seven poems never before printed in book form 
and some of them here first published. This rep- 
resents some of the most distinguished poetical 
work of our time.” Booxs or tHe Sprinc. By 
Amy Loveman. The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture for April 30, 1932. 


“The study of literary technique alone (writes 
Trotsky) is a necessary stage and it is not a brief 
one. Technique is noticed most markedly in the 
case of those who have not mastered it... . They 
who refuse to master technique will come to look 
‘unnatural,’ imitative, and even buffoonlike.” THe 
Lrrerary Crass War: I. By Edmund Wilson. The 
New Republic for May 4, 1932. 


“In the presence of President and Mrs. Hoover 
and the Ambassadors of Great Britain, France, 
and Germany, the Folger Memorial Shakespeare 
Library at Washington was dedicated last Satur- 
day afternoon, the 368th anniversary of the poet’s 
birth.” From Orp anp Rare Booxs. By Fred- 
erick M. Hopkins. The Publisher’s Weekly for 
April 30, 1932. 
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Return to Yesterpay. By Ford Madox 
Ford. New York: Liveright, Inc., 
19382. 

Reading the biography of a man who 
has done a thing well should furnish 
both inspiration and practical help to 
the person who desires to follow in the 
same path. This volume of pleasantly 
rambling reminiscences by Mr. Ford, who 
by inheritance moved among England’s 
leading literary lights and by ability 
established himself as one of them, brings 
one close to the workaday problems and 
the aesthetic ideals of many writers. 

“The excuse for setting down one’s 
life on paper—the only excuse,” he 
writes, “is that one should give a picture 
of one’s time,” and of his own work 
he remarks humorously, “I am one of 
the struggling millions who cannot read 
me.” So with the avowed intention of 
keeping the capital “I” out of the book 
as much as possible, he proceeds with 
the picture. 

His colors are rich and his theme 
engaging. Particularly the personalities, 
foibles, and fortunes of Henry James, 
Stephen Crane, and W. H. Hudson are 
set forth in unforgettable bits. Henry 
James, with his many caps, his many 
sticks, his interminable sentences, and 
his long walks. Galsworthy and Ford 
pausing in a stroll for James to arrive 
at a period, while James’ dog symboli- 
cally threads his ten-yard Jeash in out 
and between their legs—‘a bit of a 
critic,” perhaps? James’ “shuddering 
indignation” at Dante Gabriel Rosetti, 
because, forsooth, Rossetti received him 
in his studio in the long garment in 
which he painted. “The wearing of a 
dressing gown implied a moral obloquy 
that might end—who knows where?” 


Stephen Crane (author of “The Red 
Badge of Courage”) in his dank medieval 
castle in the hollow, with dogs and 
rushes on the floor of the great hall, 
and a barrel of beer and a baron of 
beef for the passerby, and bill-collectors 
at the door—Crane using the lingo of 
a Bowery tough to tease Henry James. 

“I have never seen such gladness as 
there was on that Oxted night (with 
Conrad and Crane, when Crane had re- 
ceived money and came with groceries). 
They were very simple people, really. 
All great authors are. If you are not 
simple, you are not observant. If you 
are not observant, you can not write.” 

Conrad looms as a major figure. The 
author tells in detail of the collaborations 
which have stirred up so many critical 
attacks upon him since the death of Con- 
rad. How ideas were obtained, how 
they sweated over words, pummeled them- 
selves for phrases. Conrad groaning on 
his couch after reading a new Flaubert, 
Turgenev, or Maupassant. “What is 
the use of writing, when this fellow can 
write like this! ‘There’s no room for 
us!” Conrad’s triumphant deal with 
S. S. McClure (who had stated that 
Wagner was the McClure of music). 
Conrad, a few weeks before his death, 
proudly showing his friend his new work- 
shop. “You see, I have at least now 
got a real study of my own. I can 
work here uninterrupted.” 

Full as they are of talk of books and 
writers, these reminiscences do not smell 
of the lamp, far less of the literary salon 
or the academic hall. Rather of the 
good earth, for the writer’s passion for 
practical farming led him to long days 
of labor both in England and America. 
Those who write, and those who like 
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gets his calling and reads. H. F. M. 


ReportTinc For Brecinners. By Curtis 
D. MacDougall. New York: Mac- 
millan Company, 1932. 


This ambitious and heavily documented 
volume of 536 pages (including well- 
prepared indices) gives information 
about newspapers and newspaper work 
that many a seasoned reporter could 
read to his benefit. It is intended for 
use as a college textbook, to give “a 
sort of flying start, a previous bit of 
the know-how at the kick-off,” to quote, 
from its pages, Editor George B. Parker 
of the Scripps-Howard chain. 

Mr. MacDougall, who once taught 
journalism at Lehigh University, and 
who presumably has had practical news- 
paper experience, has succeeded in mak- 
ing available to students some of the 
“know-how” referred to. His chapters 
cover every kind of newspaper job, from 
the water-front to the proof-room, and 
one who reads them diligently should 
have a fair idea of what is in store 
for him, should he cast his lot with the 
Fourth Estate. The author begins very 
simply by giving his answers to the 
questions, “Am I fitted for newspaper 
work?” and “Would I like newspaper 
work?” Then he proceeds with a discus- 
sion of the requisites of the reporter and 
some of the pleasant phases of news- 
paper life. 

Accidents, disasters, court reporting, 
sport writing, copy-reading, handling 
society news, political reporting, editorial 
writing, etc., are explained, with scores 
of model news stories to serve as illustra- 
tions. Neophytes are warned of the libel 
and other pitfalls into which they may 
tumble, and are told how to sleuth out 
facts, how to interview, and how to write. 

Those who study journalism by read- 
ing books about it should not take the 
terminology of these books too seriously. 


The Whiter 


books, will readily lose themselves in 
these new leaves. Even a reviewer for- 








There was once a cub from college who 
asked a city editor if he wanted a 
“suspended-interest lead” on a_ story. 
The city editor looked at him blankly. 
Mr. MacDougall lists in full-face the 
“cumulative-interest lead,” the “sus- 
pended-interest lead,” the “sequence 
lead,” the “figurative lead,” and several 
others. These things should be read, 
digested, and immediately forgotten. 

In spite of the academic lapses 
common in all books about journalism, 
which must attempt to formalize and 
codify a calling which defies such treat- 
ment, and in spite of repeated use of 
the expression “write-up,” which is 
shunned by newspaper men, but is 
current among club women, the student 


may profit greatly by the book. H.F.M. 


20 Brest Snort Stories 1n Ray Lone’s 
20 Years as AN Epiror. New York: 
Ray Long and Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., 1932. 


“Some stories read much better in 
manuscript than they do in type,” writes 
Ray Long, in his introductory attempt 
to explain “why editors go wrong.” 
That was the case with Ernest Heming- 
way’s “Fifty Grand,” when Long had 
the chance of publishing it. Later, when 
it appeared in The Atlantic Monthly, 
says the former editor of “Cosmopoli- 
tan,” he realized his mistake. Perhaps 
to atone for his blunder, a blunder also 
committed by The Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier’s, Mr. Long gives the 
Hemingway prize-fight story first place 
in his collection of the best stories which 
have passed through his hands. 

All, save one, of the twenty stories were 
written by people whose names you may 
see on the covers of the leading mag- 
azines, names like Rupert Hughes, Fannie 
Hurst, Ring Lardner, Albert Payson 
Terhune, and Ellis Parker Butler. The 
twentieth star, of somewhat lesser bril- 
liance, is the late Jack Boyle, ex-convict, 
who, in Long’s estimation, wrote “the 
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best crook stories ever put on paper.” 
His “Boston Blackie’s Mary” compares 
favorably with any in the book. 

There is a Booth Tarkington tale of 
a gullible American plutocrat in Paris, 
a novel treatment by Irvin S. Cobb of 
the stuffed snake plot made famous by 
Ambrose Bierce, a heart-throb story by 
Edna Ferber, Butler’s first Philo Gubb 
adventure, which inaugurated an amaz- 
ingly profitable series, and Lardner’s 
“Who Dealt,” one of the first of his 
serious short stories. 

The one which Long considers the best 
in the collection he once rejected because 
of its delicate theme—“*The Book Bag,” 
by Somerset Maugham. H.F. M. 


PractarismM. The 
Literary Material. 
man. Los Angeles: 
Baird Co., 1931. 

Reviewed by R. E. Wolseley 

Despite the fact that Mr. Salzman 
is a member of the California bar, he 
has succeeded in writing on (to most 
authors) the absorbingly interesting and 
important subject of plagiarism, a book 
which is free of the jargon employed in 
legal forms and briefs. It is, therefore, 
readily understandable. 

Aiding the readability of the volume 
is the author’s plentiful recounting of 
such famous cases of plagiarism, either 
actual or only apparent, as those which 
involved H. G. Wells, Edmond Rostand, 
Anne Nichols, Sydney Howard, Zane 
Grey, Harold Iloyd, Charles Chaplin, 
Jack London, Eugene O’Neill, David Be- 
lasco, and Theodore Dreiser. Each case 
is used to illustrate a legal point or 
decision. The work is a valuable source 
and case book, eminently useful to 
lawyers handling such suits, and cer- 
tainly an entertaining and useful part 
of any writer’s library. 

Mr. Salzman defines plagiarism, proves 
that emotions, facts, ideas, themes, and 
fiction given as fact are not copyright- 


“Art” of Stealing 
By Maurice Salz- 
Parker, Stone & 


Their 
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able, indicates that similarities are not 
always plagiarism, suggests means of 
protection, and in many other ways 
touches on the roots of the question so 
decisively that the book probably excels 
any other presentation of the subject. 


Tue Private Lire or Guy pe Mavpas- 
sant. By Ronald de L. Kirkbride. 
New York: Sears Publishing Company, 
1932. 


Reviewed by Samuel Felder 


While not a detailed biographical 
study, this book will prove interesting to 
writers for several reasons. It pictures 
relentlessly the dual character of De 
Maupassant, admittedly one of the 
world’s greatest masters of the short 
story. 

In the selected excerpts there is much 
good advice to young writers. One not 
only obtains intimate glimpses of the 
hard, gruelling work by which the famous 
short-story writer attained his fame—he 
wrote for seven years under the tutelage 
of Flaubert, and nothing of all this ma- 
terial remains extant today—but also the 
reader gets occasional views of the man 
himself in the company of Zola, Daudet, 
Turgeneff. Several of his well-known 
stories are summed up by De Maupassant 
as he writes his friend Saki, describing 
how they first entered his mind. 

De Maupassant appears against the 
backgrounds he loved. This is another 
valuable contribution of the book. It 
shows him in Paris, Algiers, and Etretrat, 
where he was born. Mr. Kirkbride con- 
veys through De Maupassant’s own bril- 
liantly descriptive words how he instinc- 
tively reacted to new environments, and, 
more important, cultivated with meticu- 
lous care a study of his own subtlest 
emotions during the actual moments in 
which he experienced them. ‘There is 
much food for thought here for those 
writers who would know the secret of the 
great short-story teller’s magic. 
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News from the Literary Front 


Looking for a picturesque dot on the map is 
one of the favorite occupations of strolling 
authors, and it is a particularly engaging pastime 
when business can be combined with pleasure. Mr. 
and Mrs. John Taylor Arms report that they had 
the time of their lives in getting material for 
their book, “Hill Towns and Cities of Northern 
Italy.” They gadded about in a car loaded with 
artists’ paraphernalia, avoiding the places you 
read about in the guidebooks and going wherever 
the whim led them. Mr. Arms made sketches and 
drawings for the book, and they delighted in col- 
lecting local legends. They came to a tiny village 
called Sestri Levante, with one street, a light- 
house, stumpy boats, and seines full of anchovies. 
They asked eagerly for old stories about the place. 
Yes, there was a legend, the innkeeper assented. 
Theodore Roosevelt once visited the village... . 


Sinclair Lewis is off to Europe again, where he 
will settle down to put the finishing touches on 
his new novel. Its title, at least at the present 
writing, is “Ann Vickers.” It is about a woman 
who wants a home, and wants to work, too... . 


Our gardens will become literary sanctuaries 
if the present epidemic keeps up. A tulip has been 
named for Mary Roberts Rinehart, and a rare 
white amaryllis, first cultivated in Poland, is now 
called the Helen Woodward. We are all agog for 
the Ring Lardner chrysanthemum... . 


Carolyn Wells finally tells all. “I have my pen- 
cils sharpened every day,” she writes. “I use a 
fresh pen and a clean desk blotter every day. I 
have fresh napkins at every meal, and clean sheets 
on my bed every night.” Then, mindful of the 
depression, she added that she hadn’t bought a 
pin or a needle for fourteen years... . 


Since Gertrude Atherton’s story of her life has 
attracted so much attention, her early advice to 
budding writers has popped up. Here it is: 
“Work on a newspaper until all your crude no- 
tions of life and all your raw individualities have 
been blue-pencilled into limbo, then retire into 
obscurity and write your fiction. Travel if pos- 
sible, do not marry, do not dissipate, do not 
imitate Henry James, never read reviews of your 


own work, and never say die.” ... 


Alan J. Villiers, sailor, lecturer, and author of 
sea books, is now engaged in a race of “wind- 
jammers” from Australia around Cape Horn to 
Falmouth. His ship, the Parma, was one of four 
which left Port Brougton, South Australia, on 
March 15th with cargoes of grain. Another item 
of the Parma’s cargo is the first draft of a new 
book. Mrs. Villiers accompanies him in the ex- 
citing race, and several American boys are mem- 
bers of his crew. If the winds are kind, Mr. Vil- 
liers expects to reach the English channel by 
June 10th... . 


“You tell stories much better than you play the 
piano,” Julia Peterkin’s music teacher told her 
when she was a little girl. And that, she says, is 
the reason why she started to write... . 


“The champion ghost writer of America,” by 
name Edward Doherty, who has written books 
signed by many famous names, is fed up with 
anonymity and has thrown his ghostly shroud 
from him with an emphatic gesture. His first 
novel, “The Shackled Cinderella,” will appear this 
month... . 


Van Wyck Mason, author of “The Yellow Ar- 
row Murderers,” says that he first planned to write 
a detective story when, as a student at Harvard, 
he was arrested on suspicion of murder. It seems 
that he was walking down the street in a “tux,” 
and that didn’t look right to the Cambridge police- 
men. Then he was held on general principles, 
because every article of the clothing he wore was 
marked with different initials. The next morning 
his friends, both because they were his friends 
and they wanted their clothes, rescued him... . 


Stewart Edward White has been getting plenty 
of mail. In “The Long Rifle,” he invented an 
episode in which a character named Andy Burnett 
saved a girl from the Indians. Now some thirty 
Burnetts have written to Mr. White from all 
parts of the country, each stating that his ancestor 
was the man in the case... . 


Charles J. Dutton, author of detective stories 
and collector of books on criminology, is a Uni-~ 
tarian minister in Des Moines, Iowa... . 


Madame Alla Nazimova, who for months ex- 
pired every night in O’Neill’s trilogy, “Mourning 
Becomes Electra,” tells us that she is writing her 
memoirs. Her stage and film career have been 
rich in dramatic and humorous episodes and anec- 
dotes of her leading contemporaries. But her 
work is not easy. “The trouble is,” she said, “that 
if I write a chapter and let it ‘cool, when I read 
it again I see the thing differently. So I rewrite 
it. I wonder if it will ever be done.” ... 


Miss Annie Peak, who was known two decades 
ago as the world’s leading woman mountaineer, is 
writing a book at the age of eighty-one. It is the 
account of a 20,000-mile airplane tour of South 
America which she made two years ago... . 


Charles Fort, author of “The Book of the 
Damned,” “Lo!,” and “New Lands”—strange rec- 
ords of extraordinary occurrences which he de- 
clared science has preferred to overlook—passed 
away in New York recently. Theodore Dreiser, 
who did more than any one else to draw attention 
to Mr. Fort’s startling philosophy, preached his 
funeral sermon. His “final expression,” “Wild 
Talents,” will soon be published. 

H. F. M. 
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Quotes from New Books 


“When Maeterlinck wrote this fairy tale (“Blue 
Bird’) he did not dream of the world-wide fame 
it would achieve. He was led to it by chance, 
a newspaper having asked him for a Christmas 
story. He had created the two children, then, 
interested in his idea, he had told me that the 
little story was to become an elaborate fairy tale. 

“He did not know if it could be played. Stanis- 
lawski was the first to work on it... . 

“Maeterlinck promised to attend the last rehear- 
sal. It was the only one of his plays to which 
he ever listened not only without boredom but 
with real pleasure.” Souvenirs: My Lire witH 
MaetTertinck. By Georgette Leblanc. Translated 
by Janet Flanner. New York: E. P Dutton and 
Company, 1932. 


“I tried the experiment of fasting while doing 
my writing; a marvellous idea, to have no stomach 
at all to interfere with creative activity! A com- 
edy sprang full-grown into my brain, and I wrote 
it in two days and a half of continuous work—a 
three-act play, ‘The Naturewoman.’ I record the 
feat as a warning to my fellow-writers; don’t 
try it! During a fast you are living on your 
nerves, and cannot stand the strain of creative 
labor. When I finished, I could hardly digest a 
spoonful of orange juice.” American Ovrtrost: A 
Boox or Reminiscences. By Upton Sinclair. New 
York: Farrar & Rhinehart, Inc., 1932. 


“The person who wishes to avoid primitivistic 
and other confusions needs to be keenly critical. 
Any one who is thus critical will protest first of 
all against the sharp line that is now drawn be- 
tween critics and creators with a view to disparag- 
ing the former. Our writers have fallen into a 
veritable cant on the subject of creation. The 
ordinary distinction between creative and critical 
writing is, to be sure, convenient and indeed inevit- 
able. At the same time one should remember that 
an even more fundamental distinction than that 
between criticism and creation is that between 
good and bad literature. Good literature may be 
defined as literature which combines excellence of 
form with soundness of substance. Much writing 
that is usually classified as critical will be found 
to satisfy this definition. A great critic is a rare 
apparition—even rarer, according to Tennyson, 
than a great poet.” On Berne Creative, anp 
Orner Essays. By Irving Babbitt. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 


“One of my great prides is that I think I wrote 
the first review published in any magazine of that 
enchanting book, which was the A B C, of a new 
era of collecting. I mean by A B C, ‘The Ameni- 
ties of Book Collecting.’ Mr. Newton, in his A B C, 
started a new age. The war ended in November, 
1918, and I think also in November, 1918, his book 
was published, and has created thousands of col- 
lectors, and, I am sorry to say, thousands of peo- 


ple who write for signatures.” Ex Lrisrrs Caris- 
simis. By Christopher Morley. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1932. 


... “But there was nothing creative in Horace 
Walpole. He was a chronicler: he needed facts 
to relate: he valued books, not for the thoughts or 
the imaginings that they stored up, but for the 
food they gave to his curiosity. Only Gibbon 
among the great writers of his time meets full 
acknowledgment from him, and what he recog- 
nized in Gibbon was the power of acquiring 
knowledge and of grouping it so that it should 
be accessible. 

“It all comes down to this, that Walpole had 
no love for poetry in any of its forms — except 
indeed for vers de société, which are far less truly 
poetry than a work like ‘Tristram Shandy’ or 
‘The Vicar of Wakefield.” Tue Lire or Horace 


Watrote. By Stephen Gwynn. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932. 


“Worries, responsibilities, social duties, nothing 
stopped him for long from writing so many words 
a day. He had hardly finished a book when he 
started another one. If the strain of a book just 
finished had been too great, he would, as relaxa- 
tion, write another book which he classed as 
‘fantasia’—or he would write a play. He even 
tried himself in poetry and film work. His faith 
in himself was unlimited, yet he was not sure of 
himself. He had the anxiety which makes any 
artist feel he might have done even better, to- 
gether with not being certain of being pleased 
himself with the work just achieved. To be in 
doubt about one’s own work is a torment many 
artists are carrying with them. They do not 
always confess such anxiety. Their own opinion 
about their work is very versatile. One day they 
exult with the joy of ‘having got’—the following 
day they seem to be most miserable, almost 
ashamed of the same work. Artists are never 


satisfied.” My Annoy Bennetr. By Marguerite, 
His Wife. New York: E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., 1932. 


“When Rostand was asked if his interest in 
Cyrano de Bergerac had begun in childhood, he 
replied: ‘Yes and no; I was for a long time pur- 
sued by that personage Cyrano; he haunted me 
at College and gradually, with some help from 
me, he became the center of a dramatic action.’ 
In this same conversation recently published by 
his intimate neighbor at Cambo, Paul Faure, Ros- 
tand traced the growth of this early interest 
towards the finished play. In school he had come 
greatly to admire a master ‘whose soul was ag 
beautiful as his body was ugly.’ The final incen- 
tive to make a play on the theme came from 
Rostand’s own assumption of the part in real 
life... .” Contemporary Drama—EvropeEan PLays, 
II. Selected by E. Bradlee Watson and Benfield 
Pressey. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. 
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